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NOTES AND NEWS 


FROM a correspondent : 

‘A love of Classics does not always 
bring with it a love of Classicists, and 
when many are gathered together in the 
name of the Classical Association there 
are some people who prefer to remain at 
a distance. How misguided they are is 
best appreciated by the 150 members 
who attended the general meeting which 
was held from April 8 to 11 at Cardiff. 
The great success of the meeting was 
due not so much to this unusually large 
attendance as to the devoted organisers 
of a very attractive programme and to 
the lavish hospitality of our Cardiff 
hosts. 

‘It is impossible here to begin to do 
justice to the fascinating Presidential 
Address of Professor D’Arcy Thompson. 
““Science and the Classics” was a 


subject eminently suited to his genius ; 
but the variety of small points suggested 


and the charm of his whole exposition 
exceeded the hopes even of those who 
are most familiar with his work. ‘Odi 
bé xavtos éotw, says the messenger in 
the Birds, even as Peithetairos appears 
in triumph; and when Professor 
Thompson rose to speak, this, no doubt, 
was the unspoken comment of many 
admirers of one whom the Archbishop 
of Wales, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
aptly described as an avaé avépav. The 
Address will be printed in the Proceed- 
ings, but no print can reproduce the 
magnificent impression conveyed to his 
hearers. 

‘ The meeting opened with a reception 
at University College, Cardiff, where the 
Association was warmly welcomed by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
In the course of the evening there took 
place a discussion on “ The Classics in 
Wales.” Mr. E. D. T. Jenkins outlined 
the particular problems which are of 
great importance in the country, and 
mentioned among other points a recent 
proposal to introduce into schools an 
alternative course of New Testament 
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Greek. If such a course were not al- 
lowed to become a “ soft option,” Mr. 
Jenkins expressed his belief that it might 
appeal to many Welsh children and 
parents as being closely connected with 
an important feature of the national 
tradition. Mr. Vaughan Johnston, 
Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh 
Board, gave evidence of the special 
interest in Classics taken by himself and 
by that body, and his well-grounded 
hope in the future was encouraging to 
hear. It was pleasant, too, to have an 
opportunity of listening to that most 
active of scholars, Professor Rhys 
Roberts, and also to Mr. J. R. Roberts, 
who, as Headmaster of the Boys’ High 
School, Cardiff, has done so much for 
education and for Classics in South 
Wales. 

‘The next three days provided a feast 
of papers, expeditions, and social events 
calculated to suit the most varied tastes. 
Space permits but the barest reference 
toeach item. While Mr. E. R. Garnsey, 
from New South Wales, was ingeniously 
finding historical significance in un- 
suspected quarters of Horace, Professor 
Caplan of Cornell was giving a learned 
account of the connection between 
classical rhetoric and the medieval 
science of preaching. While Professor 
Mountford dealt ably with Donatus on 
Terence, Professor Dodds outlined 
delightfully the ‘“Irrationalism” of 
Euripides (using the word “ Rationalist” 
not in the Verrallian but in the pre- 
nineteenth-century sense). Professor 
Tillyard gave a most pleasant lantern 
lecture on ‘‘ Monasteries on Mount 
Athos,” and on the following day the 
University of Wales was further repre- 
sented by good papers on Prudentius’ 
Psychomachia from Professor H. J. 
Thomson, and from Professor S. K. 
Johnson on “Characterisation and 
Oratory in the later Books of Livy.” 
One of the great attractions of the 
meeting was the lucid paper read in 
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French by the veteran scholar Professor 
Henri Goelzer. He chose for his subject 
the Apotheosis of Octavian and the 
famous passage in the First Georgic, 
and he showed that sympathetic insight 
into Virgil’s work which, as Professor 
D’Arcy Thompson remarked in graceful 
French, we associate particularly with 
French scholarship. On the last morn- 
ing, after a stimulating paper by Mr. 
Leon on “ The Sophists and Shavian- 
ism,” the Report of the Greek Accents 
Committee was discussed with some 
vigour and heat and, after being slightly 
amended, it was passed. For many, 
one of the most interesting items in the 
whole meeting was the brilliant and 
humorous speech made by Professor 
Sonnenschein in defence of the Report. 
At the business meeting the Archbishop 
of York was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent for the year, and the next meeting 
was fixed at Hull in April, 1930. 

‘This list of papers and discussions 
gives no idea of the special features of 
the meeting which made it so unusually 
enjoyable. A refreshing change on 
Tuesday afternoon was provided by a 
visit to Cardiff Castle, under the 
guidance of Dr. Cyril Fox; and on the 
following afternoon an expedition to 
Caerleon gave an opportunity of seeing 
the magnificent amphitheatre and other 
remains connected with that most in- 
teresting of legionary fortresses. Both 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler and Mr. Nash 
Williams gave the party the benefit of 
expert explanations, and Mr. Nash 
Williams had already delivered in the 
morning a remarkably competent lan- 
tern lecture on the excavations. After 
this a private visit to the National 
Museum of Wales was a very great 
attraction ; the beauty and interest of 
the museum surpassed all expectations. 
Space does not allow more than a 
passing mention of the discussion on 
“The Growth of Branches,” of the tea 
at Newport High School for Girls, and 
of the reception in the magnificent City 
Hall by the Lord Mayor and City 
Council of Cardiff. No account, how- 
ever, of the meeting would be complete 
without very special mention of the 
performance (in Greek) of the A/cestis 
which was given by students of Uni- 
versity College. Under the most diffi- 


cult conditions of staging and lighting, 
the performers succeeded in bringing 
out the essential qualities of the play. 
Admetus was acted with real feeling, 
though he was_ occasionally too 
theatrical; and the new music com- 
posed by Professor David Evans was 
most impressive. 

‘It is customary for the Classical 
Review’s correspondent to describe each 
general meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion as having surpassed all that have 
gone before, but op this occasion 
members who were presert will agree 
that such a statement would be no 
exaggeration.’ 





From Dr. E. A. Sonnenschein : 

‘Latin and Greek in American educa- 
tion, with symposia on the value of 
humanistic studies, edited by Francis W. 
Kelsey, revised edition, 1927 (published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York, price 
2 dollars; and Macmillan and Co., 
London), belongs to the series of 
humanistic papers issued by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and a copy may 
be obtained by ordering direct from 
the Librarian, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. This 
revised edition is in the main a reprint 
of the edition published in 1g11; its 
preface is signed by two new editors, 
Henry A. Sanders and Eugene S. 
McCartney, who have seen the new 
issue through the press since the 
lamented death of that accomplished 
scholar Professor Kelsey in May, 1927. 
It was Kelsey’s intention to rewrite 
entirely the first three chapters, but 
the pressure of other duties of an 
unusually active life prevented the 
accomplishment of his plans. This is, 
of course, to be regretted, as the 
present editors fully recognise, especi- 
ally since ‘the world war made great 
changes in the status of classical 
studies.’ What these changes have 
been we are not told. But if the 
present volume leaves something to be 
desired in the way of statistical in- 
formation, it nevertheless remains of 
the highest value as a plea for the 
study of Latin and Greek in American 
schools and universities, and it will be 
read with profit even by those who are 
familiar with the pleas issued in 
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European countries by a number of 
eminent classical scholars. The value 
of the classics is discussed from a 
number of points of view, not only the 
cultural but also the practical or voca- 
tional (medicine, engineering, law, 
theology, practical affairs), and every- 
where with thorough knowledge of the 
needs of America. One of the essays, 
entitled ‘The Case for the Classics,’ by 
Professor Shorey of Chicago, has been 
brought up to date by the addition of 
thirty-four pages (pp. 281-314). This 
essay contains many a hard hit at 
certain downward tendencies in Ameri- 
can education as it is at the present 
day, and asserts the value of classical 
studies as a corrective. It is unfor- 
tunately quite clear that in America 
the anti-classical propaganda is as 
active as ever, and in Professor Shorey’s 
opinion (p. 267) it is inspired by ‘the 
revolt against discipline and hard work, 
the impatience of all serious pre- 
vocational study, the demand for quick 
utilitarian results, and absorption in 
the up-to-date. He adds (p. 268): 
‘Let not our scientific colleagues de- 
ceive themselves: they are more allied 
to us by the severity and definitiveness 
of their discipline than divided by 
differences of matter and method.’ 

‘It is all to the good that there is a 
growing movement in America to in- 
crease the efficiency of classical educa- 
tion by organising the course of study 
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in the elements of Latin. I learn from 
a paper by Mr. John C. Kirtland of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy (in The Clas- 
sical Journal, February, 1928, No. 5) 
that the College Entrance Examination 
Board has issued a new definition of its 
requirements in Latin: there are to be 
no set books, and the unseen passages 
are to be based on a list of some 1,800 
words issued by the Board. Latin 
composition will not be required in the 
fourth year of Latin study. These 
changes seem to meet with the general 
approval of teachers. Mr. Kirtland 
remarks that the writing of Latin is no 
longer taught as an art in American 
schools, and is not required in college. 
Here we are face to face with an 
important difference between American 
and English ideals.’ 





This also from Dr. Sonnenschein: ‘I 
desire to make it known to classical 
scholars and librarians that I have at 
my disposal a certain number of copies 
(some bound in cloth, others in paper 
covers) of my treatise entitled The Umity 
of the Latin Subjunctive, which was pub- 
lished by the late Sir John Murray in 
1910. These copies I shall be happy to 
present to any persons who would like 
to possess one and will send me the 
cost of postage (2d.) to 4, Sion Hill 
Place, Bath. The first applicants will 
receive copies bound in cloth.’ 


FROM HORACE (ODES I. xxxvit.). 


Now we may drink, now freely with glad feet 
Trample the ground in dance, now we may lay 
The gods’ most sumptuous feast with splendour meet, 
Their silken thrones array. 
’Twould have been sin till now to broach the jar 
Of ancient Caecuban, so desperate 
The rage of Egypt’s queen, so dire the war 
She waged against the state. 
How proudly she reviewed her sickly host, 
Filled with mad hopes and dreams of world-wide power, 
Crazed, as with wine, by glory! But the boast 
Died on her lips that hour, 
When scarce one vessel scaped the flames, her heart, 
Swelled by the fiery draughts that Marea loves, 
Shrank with true fears, when, as fleet falcons dart 


Upon affrighted doves 
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Or as stout hunters on Thessalian plains 
Chase hares in winter, Caesar following fast, 
Pressed on with eager oars to bind in chains 
The Woe of Rome at last. 
Then bent on death—to die in queenly way — 
She did not fear the sword, but thereto steeled 
Her woman’s strength ; she steered for no far bay 
Or port from sight concealed, 
But bore with unmoved countenance to look 
Upon her ruined palace, dared to grasp 
The venomed viper, in her blood she took 
Black poison of the asp, 
Warring again in that self-slaughter vowed 
Which foiled the vengeance of our mariners, 
Nor let her pass discrowned through Rome’s fierce crowd— 
No craven’s heart was hers! 


J. A. Fort. 


A STRANGE LAW AT SPARTA. 


THUCYDIDES IV. 132. 3. After Brasi- 
das’ successes “Ioyaryopas cai ’Apewvias 
nai ’Apioteds avroi te os Bpacidav adi- 
KovTo, émideiv Trempavtwv AaKxedaipoviwy 
Ta Tpaypata, Kai Tav iBovtTwy av’To@v 
mapavouws davdpas ékiyyov ex Lmdprns 
@oTe TOV Tokewv apxovtas KabioTava 
Kal pn Tois évTVXovoW emuTpéTrELy. 

Apart from a somewhat unfamiliar 
use of évtvyydvew, which I do not 
discuss, there is a grave difficulty here, 
which, oddly enough, remained un- 
noticed till Cobet suggested that acrav 
should be read for avr@v. Stahl pro- 
posed a similar remedy by reading au7@. 
Yet the effect of either remedy, to my 
mind, is to accentuate the nonsensical 
character of what we have got. For 
though it may be an open question 
whether Thucydides wrote good Greek, 
at least he did not write nonsense. For 
who are oi #Bavtes? ‘Certain younger 
Spartans,’ says Jowett. But if Thu- 
cydides meant this, why does he not 
say vewrepor as elsewhere? Why does 
he use a word so ambiguous as 78av es, 
which elsewhere in his writings, what- 
ever the meaning attaching to the root, 
is used technically of those whom a 
ruthless victor butchers, and excludes 
only women and children? It cannot 


have been de rigueur or legal only to 
govern foreign cities by harmosts below 
the age of puberty or of the female sex. 
And why this preference for the young ? 
Ischagoras and his friends would return 


home without their young favourites, 
and Brasidas was no Edward II. or 
James I. In any case the archons 
would have to fight, as the sequel (V. 3) 
shows. 

It may be possible that we should 
consult human nature elsewhere and in 
Sparta. Elderly men ‘job’ into offices 
either their relations or their contem- 
poraries. Harmostships, if the term be 
not an anachronism, were likely to be 
profitable, and it is only natural to keep 
money in the family. Family ties at 
Sparta were very strong, and it was the 
strength of family ties which led to the 
agitation for peace after Sphacteria: 
V. 15. 1 émiOupia tov avipav tav éx 
Tis vycov Kopicac0ar: oav yap oi 
Lraptiatar avTav WOWTOL TE KAL OLKELWS 
(for opoiws) edict Evyyeveis, where some 
have detected, perhaps rightly, a refer- 
ence to the ‘Ooior or Peers. 

What the legal methods and prece- 
dents, if any, were I do not know, but 
certainly it must have been illegal, and 
yet natural, for the commissioner to 
appoint from his own clan, without 
reference to any public body. I question, 
therefore, whether Thucydides did not 
write Tov wBov Tar avTar. 

There are several hands about the 
middle of the third century B.c. in 
which and 7 are hard to distinguish. 
The double article is not uncommon 
with (é)avrov: I. 108. 3 (al.), 115. 5, 
II. 79. 7 (al.), V. 18. 2, 6 (in a treaty), 
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63. 2 (al. tov tporov tay éavTav), 
VI. 65. 2, ror. 6, VII. 36. 5; nor is 
there any objection to ray attav, which 


occurs I. 141. 4. The genitives need 
no further illustration than II. 34. 3 
Ta OoTa HS ExacTos Hv puais. 

A. D. Knox. 





A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM KURDISTAN (C.I.G. 4673). 


THIS inscription is not given by 
Cumont in his list of Greek inscriptions 
from Babylonia and Iran.' I have only 
twice seen it referred to, in a note in Fur- 
neaux’ Tacitus® and by Chapot ;* both 
cite it merely according to Boeckh’s 
restoration in C.J.G. as a mpocxvvnpa 
to Heracles. The inscription was seen 
by Sir R. Ker Porter‘ on a lintel above 
the door of one of the astonishing 
system of caves in Mount Kerefto in 
Persian Kurdistan; as he saw no other 
inscriptions there the stone must have 
been brought from elsewhere, though 
probably not from far away. In the 
reproduction in C.J.G. the irregularity 
in the size of the shallow letters in 
Porter’s copy is not fully brought out, 
and the symbol which marks the end 
of the two lines is not copied exactly. 
Without attempting to reproduce the 
irregularity, the inscription runs: 

HPAKAH * AEKVTIIEI 

MH®EN: ISITIAIOOIKAKON 
The gap in I. 1 takes three letters, that 
in 1. 2 takes two; the position of the 
symbol, not reproduced here, leaves no 
room for other letters at the end of 
either line. Boeckh read it ‘HpaxrA7 
[mpoo xv [vnya | un[Olev - - x(a ]Oou 
«axov, and referred to Tac. Ann. XII, 
13; but mpooxuynua bears little relation 
to the extant letters. 

In restoring it, regard must be had to 
the kind of Greek which obtained in 
the Parthian empire when legal or 
formal Greek documents were not in 
question, i.e. when a professional scribe 
was not employed. I read |. 1 as 
HPAKAH (D[Z]A(N] vasiasiiciranmbat ET- 

. ‘Fouilles a Dees - aie, 
(cited here as Doura), p. 452. 

2 Ann., XII, 13; second edition by H. F. 
Pelham and C. D. Fisher, 1907. 

3 Les destinées de Il Hellénisme au dela de 
? Euphrate, Mém. soc. nat. des antiquaires de 
France, LXIII, 1904, p. 274, n. 3. 

4 Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, etc., 
Vol. II (1822), p. 542. 
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(H=), ‘Sandek a temple-servant to 
Heracles.’ Sandek occurs in various 
forms: Lavdden, LYavdwx«ns, Lavdoxos, 
and the compound Sandaksastra5 In 
a formal Greek document we should 
expect Lavddens; this can be illustrated 
from the parchments from Avroman in 
the same province of Kurdistan,® where 
in no. rt (in Greek) two men whose 
names in Pahlavi (and doubtless in 
real life) would be Gathak and Barak 
appear as T'a@axns and Bapdxys, while 
in the Pahlavi document no. 3 we have 
Sinak instead of Sinakes.’ But the 
exact parallel to our inscription is 
Doura, p. 365, no. g, from the temple 
of the Palmyrene gods, where under 
the figure of an acolyte his name is 
written in Greek as Topcax, not Top- 
adxns. Xdavdex then in our inscription, 
a very informal document, is complete 
as it stands. It does not necessarily 
mean that the man was a native, for 
even Greeks, in the far east, tended to 
use these words ending in « without 
a Greek termination, as shown by 
various names of towns in Isidore of 
Charax—Asaak (for Arsakia), Sirok, 
Kandak, Korok.2 The name Sdvdex 
should doubtless be Sdavéax; but the 
tendency to degrade a and 7 into e can 
be seen at Doura, ¢.g. Doura, p. 369, 
no. 12, téocepa for téccapa; p. 383, 
no. 2, woté(pia) for motnpia. The e 
sound was beginning to impose itself, 
and Sandek spells his name colloquially. 

It will be noticed that both en sented 


5 For the references see Hofer, Sandas, in 
Roscher IV, col. 329. 

6 E. H. Minns, /.4.S., XXXV, 1915, p. 22. 
No. 1 is dated 88 B.c. 

7 A. Cowley, /.X.A.S., 1919, p- 1473 12 (or 
11) B.C. He reads Sinak in |. 6, as against 
Justi, /ranisches Namenbuch, whom he cites as 
giving Sinakes for the same Pahlavi word. So 
in Babylonian Arsak sometimes occurs instead 
of the Babylonian forms, but never Arsakes : 
A. T. Clay, Babylonian records in the library a 
J. Pierpont Morgan Ul, 1913, p. 17. 

8 Manstones Parthicae, II, 12, 15, 17- 
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and w7mn(p)ér(ns) were written without 
the termination, there being no room 
for either termination on the stone 
(assuming Porter’s copy to be correct). 
Other, and even more drastic, examples 
of such abbreviation can be given: 
Doura, p. 375, no. 14, motnp Oewv for 
morpta ; P- 383, no. 2, mote tpia for 
moTnpia tpia; p. 378, no. 15, xvaé f’ 
for xvafo B'; p. 372, no. 13, 7A for 
mrivOov; p. 441, no. 18, oy for otpatn- 
yoo; p. 375, no. 14, up for (?) ceped ; coin 
of Orodes I, I®AKY for éxiavois. 

In the gap in the second line the 
stroke which follows the N of MH(®)EN 
is part of an hypsilon (written V), 
showing that mda0o: was followed by 
the ordinary construction of imo with 
the genitive ; I=] is therefore a proper 
name. “lou is a known dative form of 
Isis; but neither the goddess nor the 
dative case can come in question here, 
and I read it as *Iai(ov), the genitive of 
the common Greek name Isias. The 
omission of the termination is in line 
with ‘Hpaxdrj(e) and wimn(p)ér(ns), and 
the abbreviations given above; but 
there is an actual case of the omission 
of the genitive termination -ov in a 
proper name in a Nabataean inscription 
from Egypt of the late Ptolemaic 
period,” where in the dating formula 
IIroXepaiov becomes Tolmai; and Na- 
bataean, like the Pahlavi with which 
Sandek was doubtless familiar, was 
written in Aramaic. This parallel 
might suggest that Sandek was an 
Asiatic ; but as he calls the god (who 
must have had an Asiatic name also) 
by his Greek name Heracles, it seems 
more likely that he was at least semi- 
Greek, a w&éAAnv. The inscription 
then reads: 


“Hpaxdji(:) Lavdex varn(p)ét(ns) * pn (A)ev 
ifr’ | loi(ov) max >Oor Kaxov. 


‘Sandek a temple-servant beseeches 
Heracles that Isias may not harm him.’ 

Isias was no doubt a fellow-servant 
in the temple who did not love San- 
dek; cf. Browning’s Soliloquy of the 
Spanish C Cloister. 


1W. Wroth, 2.44. Coins, Parthia, p. 92, 
no. 202. 

2 Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. de Phist. des 
religions, LXXX, 1919, p. 1. 


The poor spelling of the inscription 
and the omitted terminations bring it 
into line with the material from Doura 
of the first century a.D., or even later. 
But the writing and spelling on some 
of the coins of Orodes I, and Mithri- 
dates III of Parthia in the first century 
B.C. are also very bad,® and Doura was 
more in the world than Kurdistan, while 
Sandek was apparently accustomed to 
express himself in Greek. Probably, 
therefore, the date lies between the 
middle of the first century B.c. and the 
end of the first century A.D.* 

The temple in which Sandek served 
was the temple of Heracles mentioned 
by Tacitus (Ann., XII, 13), Heracles 
never being referred to in Iran else- 
where; it must have been well known, 
as he had heard an interesting story of 
the nocturnal hunting expeditions of 
the god. The circumstances in Tacitus 
are that the Romans are going through 
Adiabene to attack Gotarzes of Parthia, 
and have just taken Ninus (Asshur), 
while Gotarzes is making an offering at 
this temple, which stood on a moun- 
tain called Sanbulos, not mentioned 
again by any Greek or Roman writer. 
Sanbulos, then, must be near enough 
to Kerefto for our stone to have been 
brought to Kerefto from it, and (to suit 
Tacitus) must not be too far from the 
latitude of Asshur; Kerefto itself is 
S.S.E. of Lake Urmia, roughly about 
36.20° lat. and 47° long.;° lines drawn 
E. through Mosul (Nineveh) and N. 
through Sinneh would meet near it. 
Both Furneaux and Kiepert’s map of 
Mesopotamia-Assyria put Sanbulos far 
to the south, which is impossible ; 
Kiepert’s text gives no reason, but we 
may assume that the reason was merely 
Gotarzes’ inscription at Behistun. The 
true identification of Sanbulos I owe to 
Mr. C. J. Gadd of the British Museum, 
who very kindly suggested to me that 
it might be Sinabir, and referred me to 
Thureau- aes ‘translation of Sar- 


3 Wroth, of. cit., pa 

, Chapot, Z.c.. says the lettering shows an 
early date (in the Parthian period). But I 
doubt if he had seen Porter’s copy, and he had 
not the Doura material in 1904. 

* See the map on the Routenkarte in Sarre 
and Herzfeld, Archadologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet, Vol. 1. Few maps give it. 
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gon’s account of his eighth campaign.” 
Sargon crossed seven mountains, of 
which Sinabir was one (1. 29), and then 
descended to the land Surikas; his 
route here, which lies between the 
parallels of Nineveh and Asshur, and 
the position of SurikaS, as given on 
Thureau-Dangin’s map, exactly corre- 
spond with what is needed, a locality 
near Kerefto, and not too far from the 
latitude of Asshur; indeed, Sargon must 
have passed Kerefto, or near it. Sar- 
gon does not mention any temple 
on Sinabir; this may indicate that 
‘ Heracles’ arrived later. 

Who now was this god, graecised as 
Heracles? More than one Assyrian 
deity has been suggested,” and Gruppe® 
favours von Gutschmid’s hypothesis, 
Verethragna; all these are guesswork. 
] am going to suggest another possi- 
bility (it is no more than that). Itisa 
curious coincidence that a _temple- 
servant of Heracles should be called 
Sandek, for this uncommon name is 
formed from the name of the god San- 
das or Sandon, at home in Cilicia and 
identified with Heracles, and Agathias 
Hist. 2, 24 has a statement that from 
olden times the Persians worshipped 
the gods of the Greeks under other 
names, one of his instances being 
Heracles under the name Sandas, 
Laviny &é tov ‘“Hpaxdéa; since his other 
instances are Bel and Anaitis, he used 
‘Persians’ in a vague sense. Sandas 
seems not to have occurred in Persia, 
and Agathias’ statement has usually 
been rejected.” It seems however pos- 
sible, from the name Sandek, that 
Agathias may have been right after all ; 
that the temple on Sanbulos was the 
temple of Sandas-Heracles which he 
had in mind, and that Sandek had 
taken the name of the god he served. 


1 Fr. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la 
huitiéme campagne de Sargon, 1912. 

2 Furneaux’ note ad /oc. 

3? Herakles in P.W., Supp. Bd. III, 1918, 
col. 985. 

4 See generally for all this, Héfer, Sanmdas, in 
Roscher, and Zwicker, Sandon, in P.W. 

§ Hofer, of. cit., col. 329. 
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We perhaps have a parallel instance to 
this in an epitaph from Babylon pub- 
lished by Haussoullier,® written on the 
broken cover of ajar: “Apsotéas @ dAdo 
dvoua ‘Apdu8yr Téios. Haussoullier 
took this to be a case of a Greek from 
Teos taking the name ‘ servant of Bel,’ 
the god of the city of his adoption; 
Otto has followed this,? and would date 
it soon after 100 B.c. Aristeas might 
have served in Bel’s temple; but the 
question is, can we accept Haussoullier’s 
translation? Koschaker*® has_ since 
read the last two words as one, ’Apédv- 
Byxrteios, ‘servant of Bélit,’ and Cu- 
mont® follows him. It is in favour of 
Koschaker that double names in Baby- 
lonia usually merely run: ‘A whose 
other name is B’; it is in favour of 
Haussoullier’s view that Ardubel is a 
very common name (Koschaker gives 
no other case of Ardubelti), and that 
Téios, as compared with the usual epi- 
graphic form Tyios, would illustrate 
the degradation of 7 to ¢ already noticed. 
I venture to think myself that Haus- 
soullier was right, because I gravely 
doubt whether, in such an informal 
document, a Babylonian name could 
possibly be written with a full-dress 
Greek termination, as though it were 
in a legal deed. If this be correct, we 
have our parallel instance. 

If my hypothesis has any truth in it, 
Sandas-Heracles probably came to Kur- 
distan from Asia Minor later than 
Sargon’s time. There is no a@ priort 
difficulty. If a body of men from the 
Indus could bring their gods to Ar- 
menia and keep their cult going there 
for centuries, as apparently they did,” 
men from Cilicia could bring their god 
to Persia. I hope that someone may 
be able to interpret the symbol, which 
I cannot do. 

W. W. Tarn. 


© Klio, 1X, 1909, p. 362, no. 3. 

7 Kulturgeschichte des Altertums, 1925, p.- 
100, n. 201. 

8 Zeits. fiir Savigny-Stifiung, Rom. Adt., 
XLVI, 1926, p. 296, n. 4. 

* Doura, p. 452. 

10 J. Kennedy, /.R.A.S., 1904, p- 309. 
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PLAUTUS, BACCHIDES, 635-8. 


PI. Si mihi sit, non pollicear. 
MN. Scio, dares, noui tuom. 
sed nisi ames, non habeam tibi fidem 
tantam ; eo quod amas tamen 
nunc agitas sat tute tuarum rerum ; sin 
liber sies 
egone ut opem mi ferre posse putem 
inopem te? non potest. 


So Leo’s text. Nixon translates: 


PI. If f had any money myself, I wouldn’t 
promise it to you. 

MN. I know, you'd give it to me: I know 
your way. If you weren’t in love yourself, 
though, I shouldn’t have such confidence in 
you. Being in love, however, you have troubles 
enough of your own as it is. But even if you 
were fancy free, could I think you able to 
supply me, unsupplied as you are yourself? 
Impossible ! 


L. 636 is difficult. I quote M’Cosh’s 
note on on: 

‘Non; retained by Bothe, W., and 
Goetz; omitted by R., Fleck.,and Uss., 
who says that it is contrary to the 
sense. Why? Mnes. says that if Pist. 
were not in love he would not repose 
such confidence in him—that is, Pist. 
being entangled, as he supposes, and as 
he has lately discovered, in a love affair 
with Bacchis, he is sure that he has 
some sympathy with one in the same 
position as himself, and that he is 
desirous of helping him.’ 

_ But it is not because Pistoclerus also 
is in love that Mnesilochus places con- 
fidence in him. At the opening of the 
play we find Pistoclerus employed as 
Mnesilochus’ confidential agent; the 


discovery of the former's love affair did, 
in fact, for a moment threaten to shatter 
their friendship, but everything has 
now been satisfactorily explained, and 
they are bosom friends once more. 
Pistoclerus’ love for Bacchis I. is in no 
sense the cause of Mnesilochus’ con- 
fidence ; it is, in fact, an actual obstacle 
to his hopes, as the next line shows. 
This appears to be the reason for the 
omission of non by some editors. The 
meaning of 1. 636 would then be, pre- 
sumably: ‘If you weren’t in love, I 
should have such faith in you!’ But 
this also is unsatisfactory ; Mnesilochus 
does accept Pistoclerus’ word; he has 
just said so. Moreover, the tantam now 
appears exceedingly weak. 

I believe that 2on should be retained, 
and tantam changed to tantum. Mnesi- 
lochus will then say: ‘But if you 
weren’t in love yourself, I shouldn’t 
merely take your word for it (I should 
ask you for the cash). Now, however, 
since you are in love, you’ve got enough 
on your hands. But even if you 
weren’t in love, how could you help 
me, when you’re so hard up?’ The 
language is indeed rather elliptical, as 
is natural when the speaker is so 
bewildered; the train of thought is, 
however, reasonably clear. 

Professor W. B. Anderson suggests 
to me that the sense will be still further 
improved if we give to sed in 1. 636 the 
affirmative sense of ‘and what’s more’ 
(cf. Rud. 799, Cas. 692). 

W. BEArRE. 


PERSIUS NO ‘ MICHER.’ 


SINCE I defended Persius’ innocence, 
Mr. G. B. A. Fletcher has appeared for 
the prosecution. As his chief plea is 
that Professor Housman is against me, 
I must now do what before I modestly 
avoided, namely, give reason for my 
rejecting Housman’s view of Persius’ 
third satire. 

Housman holds that throughout 


1 See my note in C.R. XLII. 2, pp. 63-4, and 
F.’s reply, sd. 5, pp. 167-8. F. is wrong in 
thinking that I had not read H.’s article (C.Q. 
VII., pp. 16-18). But I have never seen the 
works by Villeneuve to which he refers. 


vv. 1-4 and 7-62 ‘ Persius is both the 
subject and the speaker, and no other 
person has a word to say.’ 

The opening is clearly dramatic: 
Nempe haec adsidue? We are required 
by the author to regard these three 
words as spoken by a person actually 
present at the scene described.? This 


2 This is, of course, H.’s view. ‘ Persius 
holds parley with himself.” Further, just as, in 
H.’s view, ‘the whole man’ calls himself ‘ miser’ 
and simultaneously behaves in a manner worthy 
of the epithet (15), so in saying ‘stertimus’ 
‘the whole man ’ is ‘ describing the behaviour’ 





a 
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person also (according to the editors 
and H., with whom I agree on this 
point) utters the words ‘Iam clarum 
. .. umbra’ (1-4). in the course of 
which he says ‘stertimus’ (3). The 
editors whom H. attacks explain that 
the speaker in saying ‘stertimus’ does 
not mean that he himself is snoring. 
The editors are right. Why? Because 
if one is snoring one is not making a 
speech. Therefore I cannot agree when 
H. says that the speaker and the snorer 
of vv. I-4 arethesame person. Even if 
in vv. 1-4 the speaker utters only the 
first three words,! he cannot be identical 
with the person described in v. 3 as 
snoring. 

Moreover, the speaker (the scholiast’s 
paedagogus) and the snorer (the lazy 
youth) are of far more use to me in 
making sense of what follows than H.’s 
Persius ‘the whole man’ and Persius 
later rent by two dichotomies. Out of 
the many difficulties which H.’s view 
involves I shall select one example: 
who says ‘verumne nemon ?’ 
(7-8). Not ‘the whole man,’ who knew 
what o’clock it was (4), and can scarcely 
express surprise on being told that it is 
late. Not ‘his higher nature,’ which 
does not ‘mount the pulpit’ till after 
venimus (16). Not ‘the lower nature,’ 
which has only four words to say in all 
(19). Obviously not ‘the reminiscent 
portion’ (which played truant!). Nor 
finally ‘the Persius of to-day,’ who does 
not appear till v. 52, and to whom H. 
assigns no speaking part whatever. 

Having established my right to two 
distinct interlocutors shall I identify 
either with Persius the author? H. 
holds that the youth is Persius because 
both are Roman knights of noble 
Tuscan family and have some acquaint- 
ance with Stoicism. But, on H.’s 
view, we know much more than this 
about the youth. We know that he 
was cross-grained and bad-tempered, 





of which he is guilty at the very time of the 
description. 

1So G. L. Hendrickson (in Class. Phitl., 
October, 1928, pp. 332 ff.), who holds that ‘lam 
clarum ... umbra’ is not part of the speech 
but ‘narrative description of the scene’—a 
view equally fatal to H.’s ‘rather fantastic 
identification.’ I owe my acquaintance with 
this article to the kindness of Mr. E. Harrison. 





given to braying like Arcady’s ass- 
droves, a sleepy-head, a work-shy and 
deceitful student, that he lived ad morem 
discinctt Nattae, and made no effort to 
put into practice his smattering of 
Stoicism. Let us add, pace Housman, 
that he was drunk the night before.” 
All this is sadly at variance with 
Persius’ own account of his philosophic 
studies (Sat. V.), and with the Persius 
of the Vita. ‘ Fuit frugi pudicus.’ ‘ Fuit 
morum lenissimorum, verecundiae vir- 
ginalis,’ etc.° 

Much less is the paedagogus to be 
identified with Persius. For of him we 
have scarcely any personal details, apart 
from the malingering. And the only 
way apparently of proving that he is 
Persius is to prove first that he is the 
youth (which I have shown to be 
absurd), and then to prove that the 
youth is Persius (which is almost 
equally absurd).* 

The truth is (as I have said before) 
that Persius is to be identified with the 
youth and the paedagogus just as much 
and just as little as in default of the 
strongest evidence we are at liberty to 
identify anyone who writes in character 
with the characters 1 in which he writes. 

2 ‘This i is not, as H. thinks, a misunderstand- 
ing of vv. 3-4, which by themselves are am- 
biguous. It is a deduction from 3-4 combined 
with 58-59, where, just as ster¢is repeats the 
Stertinius of 3, so oscitat hesternum naturally 
recalls the remark about sleeping off Faler- 
nian (3). In any case, oscttat hesternum proves 
that the Aaedagogus suspects the youth (appar- 
ently with justice) of having indulged in some 
sort of dissipation on the previous night. 

5’ Regard for truth alone compels me to 
insert this paragraph. For, granted that the 
youth is not the Jaedagogus, it would suit my 
case very well if the youth were identifiable 
with Persius himself. For it is the aedagogus, 
not the youth, who admits having played 
truant. 

‘ According to H., vv. 10-22 might them- 
selves reveal the truth, being ‘a plain imitation 
of Hor. Servm. II. 3, 1-16, satire on the satirist’s 
self.’ Those lines are placed by Horace in the 
mouth of Damasippus. Suppose Persius’ youth 
were, as H. contends, Persius himself. Then 
who bears to Persius in this ‘ plain imitation’ 
the relationship which Damasippus bears to 
Horace? The faedagogus, say 1. Persius, 
says H.! There is indeed one sense in which 
‘no one has a word to say but Persius.’ It is 
the sense in which no one has a word to say 
but Horace in the satire in question. It is the 
sense in which no one has a word to say in 
Macbeth but Shakespeare. 
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The burden of proving Persius a 
‘micher ’ rests on those who affirm that 
he was. Vv. 44 ff. are no evidence. 
They are written in character. They 
are not autobiography. Mr. Fletcher, 
though accepting H.’s interpretation, 
admits this himself, when he says that 
Persius (in 44 ff.) speaks ‘in the part of 
any Roman boy.” 

Turn now to Mr. Fletcher’s own 
remarks. I am grieved in the first place 
by his logic. He thinks that Persius 
was a Clever boy, and since clever boys 
(why not dull boys too?) naturally 
‘desire to escape from the pedantry of 
a non sanus magister, therefore .. . 
Therefore did Persius commit the overt 
act of truancy? No. To do and to 
desire are not the same thing. 

Again, why waste time in talking 
about Persius (aged six) reciting ‘a 
speech ready made for him’? The plea 
of sore eyes implies reading or writing 
or both. Could Persius write, or read 
writing, at that age?? Suppose he 
could. Would speech-learning be part 
of his regularly prescribed tasks? As- 
suredly not.® 

Thirdly, my critic is mistaken in 
thinking that ‘the question of the 
suasoria is not beyond all doubt.’ 
Notice, first, that he ought to have said 
suasoriae.* For it is with no unique 
piece of juvenile precocity that we are 
dealing, but with the frequent (saepe) 
shirkings of what must have been a still 
more frequently recurring task. The 
kind of task is indicated—more Persit 
by an example: the speech of Cato bent 
on death. That must have been a task 
very like a speech ‘of Priam in the 
presence of Achilles,’ ‘of Sulla giving 
up his dictatorship ’ (Quint. III. 8, 53), 
of Numa seempeuicantiaies whether to ete 


1 He should say ‘old me? ; for the paeda- 
gogus speaks, and there is no boy-part in the 
satire. 

? Common sense says no (supported by 
Quintilian I. 1, 15 ff., and Mayor's note on 
Juvenal XIV. 10). 

3 And the subject—an essay on suicide— 
implies that the lad’s years were not so very 
tender. 

* Unless (as perhaps in his other uses of the 
singular number in this regard, ‘a speech,’ 
‘the incident’) he thinks (on a priori grounds, 
and in defiance of saefe . . . cangebam) that 


the boy played truant only once ! 


kingship (VII. 1, 24), et hoc genus omne. 
That these exercises were called swasoriae 
is beyond all reasonable doubt (see 
referencesin e.g. Mayor on Juvenal I. 16). 
To say that Cato’s dying speech could 
have been other than a suasoria is not 
merely an error; it is a sin against 
scholarship. From this condemna- 
tion Professor Housman (unlike Mr. 
Fletcher) is exempt, though perhaps he 
was guilty of a certain obscurity when 
he wrote so many years ago ‘ this is no 
occasion for a suasoria.’ I am glad to 
rescue him from his friend.® 

Since Persius probably never practised 
the suasoria till after he came to Rome 
at the age of twelve,® and since his 
father died when the boy was six (a 
point which quite escaped Professor 
Housman’s notice), Mr. Fletcher admits 
that pater (v. 47) cannot mean Persius’ 
father; and, as I have said, thereby 
gives up the view that the lines are 
autobiography. But he is strangely 
generous in giving permission to ‘ those 
who so prefer’ to believe an hypothesis 
which he does not believe himself, and 
which, I think, I was the first to con- 
ceive, namely, that pater means step- 
father. I strongly advise anyone who is 
tempted by this idea to apply to Mr. 
Fletcher for answers to the following 
questions, on which (as well as on other 
things) the hypothesis depends. (1) 
Did Roman step-children ever call their 
step-father pater? (2) Did Roman auto- 
biographers, in describing their own 
childhood, ever refer to their step-father 
(if they had one) as pater? (3) Must 
one expect a Roman step-father to take 


®° Of school declamations there are two 
kinds, deliberative and forensic, svasoriae and 
controversiae. In C.R. XVII, p. 390, H. agrees 
with the scholiast that Cato’s dying speech is a 
deliberative declamation—z.e. a suasoria. But 
he implies a distinction between (a) a suasoria 
in the derivative sense (advice to Cato, vera 
Catoni dicere), and (6) a swasoria in the general 
sense of deliberative declamation (verba Cato- 
nis discere, a soliloquy of Cato). He means 
that Cato’s dying speech is a swasoria in sense 
(5) and prefers the corresponding reading. He 
denies that it is a svasoria in sense (2). He 
does not deny that it is an exercise ‘in the 
school of a rhetor. (See also Mr. Owen’s 
rejoinder to H. in C.R. XVIII., pp. 125 ff.) 

6 Rhetorical studies began at ‘about six- 
teen’ (Wight Duff), ‘thirteen or fourteen’ 
(G. Boissier). 
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so keen an interest in his step-son’s 
education (for which, by the way, not 
he but the lad’s guardian was responsi- 
ble) as (a) to attend regularly, (b) to 
cause his friends to attend, and (c) to 
sweat with anxiety during, the boy’s 
declamations (47)? (4) Was Persius 
of an age for rhetorical studies when his 
step-father died? (There is some evi- 
dence in the Vita.) (5) Did Persius’ 
step-father live in or near the place or 
places where Persius was educated, so 
as to be able to attend his declama- 
tions regularly? (Compare Vita with 
schol. on VI.6.) Before he has finished 
with these questions Mr. Fletcher will 
realise that my phrase ‘ desperate hypo- 
thesis’ was no piece of idle rhetoric. 


BAeOS AND YV¥O3. 


I AM unable, from my own reading or that of 
other students whom I have lately asked, to 
confirm by an additional example the entry in 
the revised Liddell and Scott, Part 2, ‘ Ba@os 
. . . 3. Of literary style, dathos, tyrous i) Bdbous, 
Longin. 2. 1.’ It seems doubtful, therefore, 
whether the words 4 Sa@ous, which have much 
perplexed editors of the De Sudlimitate, are to 
be interpreted in the light of Pope’s skit. On the 
other hand, I do not think that the words are 
an interpolation. It may be that Longinus 
simply means, ‘ We must, at the start, raise the 
question whether there is, in literature, such a 
thing as an art of height or (from another point 
of view) depth} and has definitely in mind the 
double meaning of the Latin ‘altus.’ Living 
probably about the middle of the first century 
A.D., Longinus addresses his essay to a Roman 
friend of high rank, and in his twelfth chapter 
he seems to show some acquaintance with both 
the style and the many-sided literary activities 
of Cicero. He may even have known, in the 
original, such passages as ‘ elatione atque a/¢z- 
tudine orationis’ and ‘eos, quorum a/fior oratio 
actioque esset ardentior’ (Cic. Brutus §$§ 66, 
276; B.C. 46). Later, Tacitus (Dza/. c. 31) 
attributes a/titudo specifically to Plato, who, 
along with Demosthenes, is the chief prose 
exemplar of dyos in the Iepi "Yous. 

‘Sublimis’ is absent from Cicero's prose 
vocabulary, but frequent in Quintilian as a term 
of art. ‘Altus’ brings us nearer to Chaucer’s 
‘heigh style’ (with Dante’s similar expressions 
in Latin and Italian), and so to the ‘heighten- 
ing’ of style rather than to any misleading 
associations of the word ‘ sublimity.’ 

W. RHys ROBERTS. 


EPEXEGETIC Tre. 


WHEN Professor G. C. Richards, commenting 
nC.R. XLIII. 15 on Bacch. 925-6, doubts if ye 


Since, therefore, Professor Housman’s 
view of Persius’ third satire! is unten- 
able, and it is, in any case, neither 
certain nor probable? that Persius ever 
played truant, I confidently appeal on 
behalf of Persius for a verdict of ‘ Not 


guilty.’ 
J. TATE. 


1 Lack of space has prevented me from 
exhausting in this note my objections to this 
view. I should have liked to deny, e.g. that the 
satire breaks in two at 62. On this question 
Hendrickson (of. cit.) should be consulted. 

* Regarding the question of probability, 
could Mr. Fletcher tell us the effect of lemissimi 
mores and exemplary filial piety (see Vita) on 
the miching propensities even of clever boys? 


can ever mean “tole, he seems to have forgotten 
the common use of the particle with relative 
pronouns (e.g., Soph. £7. 911 r&s yap; 7 ye unde 
mpds Ocods Lecr’ dxdaity THod’ amroorivas créyns). 
Elmsley is however no doubt wrong in ascribing 
that meaning to ye in the present passage: a 
participle would be needed (uy7pés y' éuijs obons. 
Cf. Eur. Alc, 378 cot y’ cmecrepnuévas). 

We have here an example of the simple 
epexegetic use, tinged by no causal or generic 
colour, which Professor Richards rejects at the 
end of his note. This idiom is inadequately 
recognised by theorists, and has sometimes 
proved a stumbling-block to copyists and 
editors. It is however pretty common in 
drama. 

Soph. Phi?. 977 ’‘Odvecéws, cag’ to8’, éuod y’ : dv 
eloopas: 1214 mas dy elotdoipt o’, AOdbs y' avip: 
O.C. 1278 &s uh pw’ Aripov, Tod Geod ye mpoordrny, 
ovrws agp me: Eur. Her. 856 dicow yap dorép’. . . 
cov dh Néyouor waidd y of copwrepa “HBnv @’: 
Jon 1429 Sdépnu’ ’A@dvas . . . ’Epixfoviov ye roi 
mada paptwara (Wilamowitz, rightly, ‘namlich’): 
1A. 85 xaue orparryelv . . . ethovro, oiryyovby ‘ye: 
Ar. Ach. 1185 viv ravicraréy o° ibd relrw, pados -ye 
roipdv: Nub. 1190 és 60’ quepas Onxev, &s ye Thy 
évny te xal véav: Plut. 309 ovKodv ce, Thy Kipxny ye : 
Plat. Com. Fr. 46. 8 rliOnm xorrdBea opyy éyu, 
tacdi ye Tas Kpnwidas. 

ye has been suggested, with much probability, 
for re in Aesch. Cho. 95; Eur. Andr. 25; 
J.A. 252, 1454. The epexegetic use of the 
particle is scarcely to be found in prose. Pat. 
Cratyl. 438E obmep elxés re xal Stxasérarov, &’ 
a\\jdwv ye: but Heindorf’s re is possibly right, 
the difference between TE and TIE being 
negligible. 

In the above examples epexegesis takes the 
form of apposition. It may also take other 
forms, of which I will give only a few illustra- 
tions : 

Participial: Sol. Fr. 2. 4 eqv 8) 761 eyo 
Doreydvipios H Liawirns, avri y' "AOnvalov warpld’ 
dyewdpuevos. 

Relative: Eur. Med. 1340 ovx torw irs tob7’ dy 
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‘Eis yuvhh érdn 108’, Gv ye wpbodev aglow éyw 
vipa o€. 

Adverbial : Soph. O.C. 1416 orpépac orpdrevp’ 
eis "Apyos, ws rdxwrd ye. Cf. Eur. Or. 212, where 
ye is far more powerful than Stobaeus'’ re. 

Consecutive: Ar. Nub. 1342 Gd’ olopar pévr 
o’ dvameicew, Gare ye oS abris . . . dvrepeis. 

The function of ye in all these cases is to add 
emphasis to the epexegesis (the Professor’s 
revolutionary suggestion that ye is always 
limitative would take a deal of proving): not 
‘my mother,’ but ‘my mother.’ Pentheus is 
more interested in his resemblance to his 
mother than in his resemblance to his aunt. 
Very possibly this epexegetic use of ye is 
derived from its common employment in 
answers, where the second speaker accepts, 
with an addition (not always a_limitative 
addition), something said by the first. In 
exactly the same way pév ovv (‘No’) and djra 
(‘Yes’), while for the most part confined to 
answers, are occasionally used in continuous 
speech, as we occasionally use ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 
the speaker carrying on, as it were, a dialogue 
with himself. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 


) —e , fa , ? ld 
KaVaTEP Kal, WOTTEP KAL, OLOV KAL. 


Ar. Poet. 1453b 27-8 domep of wadaol érolow 
eldéras xal ywyvwoxovras, Kabdwep Kal Evpiridns 
érolnoev droxtelvoveay Tovs matdas Thy Myjdeav. 


MANY editors have inferred from «ai that Aris- 
totle reckons Euripides as a modern. Thus 
Vahlen, ‘qui nimirum 7é» wadady non est’: 
Bywater (on 1450a 25), ‘it is clear from 1453b 
28 that Euripides is not classed among the old 
poets (oi rakacol)’: Rostagni (in his recent edition) 
‘ anche : perché egli é considerato fra i moderni.’ 

If Aristotle in particular, or the fourth century 
in general, so strongly felt Euripides to be a 
poet born out of due time as to ignore normal 
chronological considerations in speaking of him, 
that is a fact of some importance in the history 
of literary criticism. But we should be cautious 
in accepting so startling a conclusion. What is 
the evidence for it? 1450a 25 ai ydp rév véwy 
Tév mrelorwv ahes Tpayydia eiolv does not help, 
since Tév mhelorwy implies exceptions. We are not 
then driven, on any view, to suppose that Aristotle 
considered, say, the Medea an dOns rpayyila. 
1450b 8 of viv pnropixds (rowotcr A€é-yovras), as By- 
water observes, is certainly true in some measure 
of Euripides. But which is the more probable? 
That it was far more true of, say, the rhetori- 
cian Theodectes? Or that Aristotle includes 
under oi viv (not merely oi véo.) a poet who died 
twenty-two years before he was born? 

The only serious argument is based on kai. 
And it is based on a misunderstanding of the 
particle. No doubt olov xal, &omrep xai are often 
used in comparisons (e.g. 1450a 26). But they 
are also often used in giving examples, and then 
merely denote that the instance which leaps to 
the mind is additional to others which, for the 
moment, do not. «al here, as often, conveys 
what we convey by an inflection of the voice. 

Plat. Phaed. 62c wh mpbrepov airiv droxrewiva 
Seiv, wply av dvdyxny rwa Oeds émiméuyy, Gorep Kai 


Thy viv hiv wapotoav: Theaet. 184c éore dé Bre 
dvayxaiov, olov xal viv dvdyxn: Cratyl. 400D epi 
6é rv Gedy Trav dvoudrwv, olov xai repli rod Ards vuvd) 
édeyes : 4O1C xal édv ris ra Eevixa dvduara dvacxory 
. olov xal év rovTw 5 huets ovciav Kadodper, eloiv ot 
éoclay kadovow : 414D People often obscure the 
meaning of names by altering them, &omep xai rhv 
Zolyya. . . kai GXa odd (where, less probably, 
the second «ai might be taken as answering the 
first): 418BA small alteration often completely 
alters the sense of a word, olov cal év rg ‘ déovrt.’ 
The meaning in the passage under discussion 
is, then, not ‘ Euripides as well as the ancients,’ 
but ‘ Euripides as well as other ancients.’ 
J. D. DENNISTON. 


VARRO AND ORPHEUS. 


The Lyra of Orpheus, which appeared in C.R. 
1927, 169 ff., needs some supplement. First, 
the possibility that the new fragment of Varro 
comes from his Menippean satire “Ovos Avpas 
receives some support from two known frag- 
ments of that work. Fr. 351 Buecheler, gvam 
mobilem diuom lyram sol harmoge | quadam 
gubernans motibus dits ueget, refers to a similar 
theory of the universe as a musical instrument,! 
while fr. 360, ‘wus autem ipse frater cibarius 
fuit Aristoxenus, certainly suggests a conversa- 
tion in which Pythagorean ideas had a place. 

It is in fact clear from other fragments 
that the “Ovos Avpas contained a discussion 
between a champion and a despiser of music, 
and that the former referred to the power 
of music over man and beast, alluding, for 
instance, to the story of the taming of a 
lion by gad/é with their timbrels. A refer- 
ence to the use of music in the evocation 
of spirits would therefore be relevant. Such 
evocation was associated with the revival of 
Pythagoreanism.? Varro’s personal interest in 
Pythagorean ideas appear clearly in a fact 
recorded by the elder Pliny, gua et defunctos 
sese multi fictilibus soliis condi maluere, sicut 
M. Varro, Pythagoreo modo, in myrti et oleae 
atgue populi nigrae foliis,? possibly also in the 

1 Cf Aristides Quintilianus De musica III. 25, 
p: 94. 12 Jahn fepov re ears Oeod bv Tov mavtos 
eivat mAnKTpov 6 Tav aopwrépwv amopaivera 
Adyos. The form which this takes here is known 
to us as Stoic (Cleanthes, fr. 502, von Arnim). 
The metaphor of a god as a rAj«rpor is else- 
where applied to prophetic inspiration (Reitzen- 
stein, Poimandres, 203 f.). In Nicomach. 
Geras. Enchirid. 3 the sun is compared with 
the péon of the lyre. 

2 C.R., 1927, 170: c). the contemptuous way 
in which Artemidorus, Oztrocr. Il. 69, dis- 
misses as untrustworthy I[v@ayopicrat pvovoy- 
vopikol dotpayadoudvrets Tupopavreis KOoKivo- 
pdvrets popookdro xetpooxdrot Aexavopavreis 
vexvopavres, and for evocation cf the story of 
Theanor in Plut. De gen. Socr. 16, p. 585 F. 

3 NV.H. XXXV. 160; on the details cf G. 
Méautis, Recherches sur le Pythagorisme, 33 f. 
Serv. on Aen. X. 175 compares Nigidius 
Figulus and Varro, saying /écet Varro prae- 
cellat in theologra. 




















importance which in the preface and in the 
structure of his Hebdomades he attached to the 
number seven.!_ In view of this we may remark 
that the title “Ovos Avpas, though a proverb, can 
bear a special sense ; the Pythagoreans theorised 
about the supposed fact of the insensibility of 
the ass to music, and concluded that it alone 
of animals was ‘not made in accordance with 
harmony.’? The attribution of the fragment 
remains a conjecture (we cannot, for instance, 
exclude Varro’s Zuéero from consideration), 
but it seems an attractive conjecture. 

Secondly, while ascendere may refer to the 
ascent through the seven planetary spheres, 
there is the alternative possibility that it refers 
to another idea, that certain select souls rise to 
the moon’s sphere. It is to this level that 
Pompey’s soul rises in Lucan IX. 1-17; elysium 
est. . . secundum theologos circa lunarem 
circulum, says Servius on Aen. V. 735. The 
doctrine of an ascent was widely held, and took 
a variety of forms. According to Alexander 
Polyhistor, Pythagoras said that pure souls 
were conducted émi roy tyiocroy, an ambiguous 
phrase which perhaps requires Rohde’s ro for ror, 
or Cobet’s insertion of rézov after dyorov, ‘ to 
the highest part’;° according to Iamblichus, 
Pythagoras spoke of the sun and moon as being 
the isles of the blessed, and is himself one of 
the daemones who dwell in the moon.? Again, 
the soul may pass to the sun, sometimes after 
an intermediate sojourn in the lunar sphere, 
and on reaching the sun may be absorbed in 
it ;° or the moon may be the abode of souls 
which are fortunate, while there is an even 


1 QO. Weinreich, 7rzskatdehadische Studien, 
o1 ff. Varro in his Zudero stated a Pytha- 
yorean view of embryology (Censorin. De die 
natali,9). It may be remarked that in De re 
rustica \11. 17. 4 he tells a story of the power 
of music over fishes; and Martianus Capella 
1X. 929 credits him with telling of islands that 
move to music. 

2 Aelian, Wat. anim. X. 28. 

3 Ap. Diog. Laert. VIII. 31; cf A. Delatte, 
La vie de Pythagore 226 f. The alternative is 
to supply Gedy, ‘to the highest god,’ a term 
commonly but not exclusively applied to Jeho- 
vah ; it may be that Alexander’s interest in 
Judaism explains his use of it, if he did use it 
here. (He employs it in an etymology, 4.H.G. 
II]. 212.) 

4 Vita Pythagorae 18 § 82, 6 § 30. 

5 Cumont, Ziudes Syriennes, 61 f., 102, 106: 
for the moon as an intermediate stage [Augus- 
tine] Quaest. wet. et noui test. 127. 18, p. 407. 2 
Souter. The variant in Dracontius, Romulea 
X. 538 Sol Persice Mithra . accipe Sol 
radians animas, tu corpora Luna, nutrimenta 
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better place for some, presumably the sun.® 
The thought of our text is clearly that man’s 
soul returns to the region of that celestial 
music of which he has retained something, 
persuasione hac gua post corpus animae ad 
originem dulcedinis musicae, td est ad caelum 
vedire credantur.* 

Thirdly, as Miss J. R. Bacon has kindly 
remarked to me, the variation between the 
words cithara and lyra perhaps confirms my 
supposition of two sources for the note. It 
would, of course, be unsafe to deny that it 
might be wholly based on Varro ; it should in 
any case be noted that both lyre and cithara 
are said by Aristides Quintilianus to be the 
correct instruments for those whose hearts are 
set on the pure and etherial region which lies 
above the sublunary world.® 

A. D. Nock. 


THE RIVER OF TEARS AGAIN. 
(Cy. C.R. XLII, p. 171, and references there.) 


THERE is yet another tale of tears forming a 
body of flowing water, which, if not precisely 
Asiatic, is at least located very near that con- 
tinent, in the island of Kyzikos. In Apollonios 
Rhodios I. 1063 ff., after the death of Kyzikos 
in the fight with the Argonauts, his young wife, 
Kleite, hangs herself. The Nymphs mourn for 
her: 

1067 xai oi ard Brepdpwy boa daxpva xeiav Epate, 
TavTa Ta ye Kphyny TevEav Oeol, Hv Kadéovow 
Kyeirny, duorhvovo repixreées odvoua viudns. 


It is of course perfectly conceivable that this 
is simply Apollonios’ fancy, and that Ovid was 
thinking of this passage ; the scholiast quotes 
authorities for the existence of the spring, but 
no more. But it seems quite as likely that it is 
a real folk-tale. 

H. J. ROSE. 


animae is perhaps a wrong inference by D. as 
to pagan belief based on the idea that the body 
came at birth from the moon, for which cf. 
Cumont, 7héologie solatre in Mém. Acad. Inscr. 
XII. 463. 

6 Eunapius, Vita Aedesit, p. 37 in Boisson- 
ade’s 1822 edition. 

* Macrob. /z Somn. Scip. Il. 3. 6. Cicero, 
Somn. Scip. 5, had said guod docti homines 
neruis imitatt atgue cantibus aperuerunt sibi 
veditum in hunc locum, sicut alii gui praestanti- 
bus ingenits in uita humana diuina studia 
coluerunt, which connects the idea with the 
Hellenistic notion of an immortality limited to 
great souls and benefactors of humanity. 

8 De musica 1. 19, p. 67 Jahn. 
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REVIEWS 
SOME COMPOSITIONS. 


1. Elegia apud tumulos paganos com- 
posita, and Other Versions. By ULRIC 
GANTILLON. 

2. The Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse, 
1928. By Denys LIonEL Pace, 
Scholar of Christ Church. 

3. Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse, 1928. 
By the same. 

Oxford: Blackwell. Is., 2s., 2s., net. 

In his version of Gray’s Elegy into 

Latin elegiacs Mr. Gantillon writes 

some pleasing and at times not inade- 

quate couplets, but on the whole falls 
considerably short of the highest stan- 
dard of verse composition, particularly 
as comparison is inevitably invited with 

H. A. J. Munro’s version. Munro’s 

elegiacs do not always pretend to an 

Ovidian neatness, but he rarely fails to 

grasp the essence of the original and 

to render it into idiomatic Latin. Un- 

less the translator has the genius of a 

Pope or a Fitzgerald, these are essential 

qualities of a fine translation, and here 

Mr. Gantillon seems too often wanting. 

Compare, for instance, his rendering of 

the first line, 

Lugubris admonitus superantes increpat umbras, 


with Munro’s 


Clangor ab aede diem maeret sollemnis ademp- 
tum. 


Or take one of Mr. Gantillon’s more 
successful couplets : 


Mortuus ex tumulo uiuoque simillimus urget, 
Et candere uelut flamma fauilla solet. 


(‘Even from the tomb the voice of nature 
cries, 

‘Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.’) 
The hexameter does not adequately 
represent the original. Contrast Munro: 

Eicit ex ipso uocem natura sepulcro 
Mr. Gantillon is most successful where 
he is simplest : 

Hoc decus obscuris haec elegia uiris ; 
or again : 

Hic posuit caput in gremio Telluris amicae 

Regibus ignotus diuitibusque puer. 


His versification is usually smooth and 
neat after the Ovidian pattern. But 
are cos and ecorum desirable in elegiacs, 


or pentameter endings such as rusticus 
atque rudis? Or this unpleasing jingle : 
‘ Sub scabris ulmis ills’? The Latinity 
is here and there doubtful. Can ‘ Shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind’ fairly 
be rendered by ‘ Noluit .. . Humano 
generi mitia iura premi,’ or ‘the blushes 
of ingenuous shame’ by ‘ pudicitiam 

. . rubram’ ? 

Other shorter versions in this little 
book are open to similar criticism. In 
translating Tennyson’s Higher Pan- 
theism into Virgilian hexameters Mr. 
Gantillon has bravely attempted a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, task. For in- 
stance, why should ‘Lex Deus est’ 
mean ‘Law is God’ any more than 
‘God is Law’? Yet the difference is 
all important in this particular passage. 
The Alcaic version of ‘ Flow down, cold 
rivulet’ translates ‘rivulet’ by amnis, 
and does not pretend to observe the 
Horatian rule for the third and fourth 
lines of the stanza. 

Mr. Page’s compositions, on the other 
hand, suggest that he had the thorough 
drill in classical verse composition 
which we associate with the old- 
fashioned public-school education. He 
shows power and scholarship whether 
he is writing original Latin hexameters 
on the mysteries of wireless, or turning 
the idiomatic, almost colloquial, modern 
English prose of Masefield’s Pompey the 
Great into Sophoclean iambics. Mr. 
Page preserves a nice balance of in- 
genuity and scholarship, entirely credit- 
able in one who is still, presumably, an 
undergraduate. In De uocibus sine filo 
transmissis the spirit of Lucretius speaks 
with the voice of Virgil. Though one 
might have liked to find so suitable a 
theme handled in the Lucretian hexa- 
meter, Mr. Page is quite at home in the 
Virgilian rhythm and idiom, and occa- 
sionally forms such as potesse and quibant, 
or words like musaea and diffusilis, serve 
to remind us that he has more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the earlier 
poet. 

_ The version of Masefield into iambics 
is also effective and idiomatic, and the 
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vocabulary excellent. One only wonders 
here and there whether the modernist 
Euripides might have been a more suit- 
able model than the older tragedians. 
mepevyapuev 
kehevOoraol xepol pacydvwr 7 dxuais 

seems a very happy turn (if somewhat 
lengthy) for ‘we cut our way home’; 
or again 
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HO pois wévor 
Body dixny, rpbxecpos ols Epre: spay} 
for ‘ penned like beasts in a slaughter- 
house.’ 

Certainly these two versions seem to 
indicate that the writing of Greek and 
Latin verse is not yet passed entirely 
out of fashion in our schools. 


A. D. NIGHTINGALE. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER BOOKS. 


The Story of Aeneas: Virgil’s Aeneid 
tvanslated into English Verse. By 
H. S. Satt. Pp. xv+304. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1928. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Aeneid of Virgil translated, with 
an Introductory Essay. By FRANK 
Ricuarps, M.A. Pp. xiv + 361. 
London: John Murray, 1928. 15s. 
net. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus: An English 
Version. By SIR HENRY SHARP. Pp. 
73. Oxford: University Press, 1928. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Lusus Homerici. By ALEXANDER SHE- 
WAN. Pp. 55. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 

And Other Poems. By JOHN Mavro- 
GORDATO. Pp. 139. London: Cob- 
den-Sanderson, 1927. 5s. net. 

THE Aeneid possesses an irresistible 

attraction for the translator. The Poet 

Laureate in his Jbant Obscurt has enu- 

merated fifty-four English versions pub- 

lished down to the year 1916, of which 
thirty-seven are in verse. It will, we 
think, be generally conceded that the 
decasyllabic is the only English metre 
in which any approach to the stately 
march of the Virgilian epic is possible. 
Conington’s translation in the ballad 
metre is far from expressing the dignity 
of the Aeneid, while the use of any metre 
which approximates more nearly than 
the decasyllabic to the length of the 
hexameter, such as that used by William 

Morris, seems alien to the style and 

spirit of the original. Of decasyllabic 

metres, the heroic couplet, used by 

Dryden in his version, is apt to become 

monotonous, and is too cramping a 

medium to reproduce the liquid flow of 

the hexameters. 
In the two translations before us 

Mr. Richards has chosen blank verse, 





Mr. Salt a decasyllabic metre with an 
irregular sequence of rhymes, such as is 
found in Milton's Lyctdas. Mr. Salt’s 
experiment is new, and has, like blank 
verse, the advantage that it is unham- 
pered by the couplet or stanza, and can 
therefore reproduce the structure of the 
Virgilian period, while at the same time 
the presence of rhyme gives variety and 
interest to his version. In a few pas- 
sages containing formal utterances, such 
as oracles or prophecies, the heroic 
couplet is used with good effect—for 
instance, in the famous passage Aen. VI. 
123 ff. An ideal version of the Aeneid 
will probably never be made, but Mr. 
Salt’s experiment was well worth 
making, and has achieved no small 
measure of success. 

Mr. Richards follows a more beaten 
track in using blank verse, and he em- 


ploys exactly the same number of lines. 


as the original. The difficulty of writing 
good blank verse is notorious. Mr. 
Richards, in spite of the occasional use 
of an inverted accent or an unstressed 
foot, has not entirely avoided the 
monotony which only the greatest 
writers of blank verse seem able to 
escape; but his version is scholarly, 
and at its best certainly succeeds in 
giving something of the spirit of the 
original. His introduction is admirably 
adapted to give the general reader an 
idea of the character and contents of 
the poem. 

Translations of the Agamemnon are 
probably even more numerous than 
those of the Aeneid. Sir Henry Sharp’s 
rendering has much to recommend it, 
especially as a version for acting, the 
purpose for which it is mainly intended, 
though for the general reader also the 
clear stage directions should be most 
helpful to the understanding of the play. 
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The blank verse is admirably suited for 
spoken verse, and the choruses, which 
are rendered in various lyrical metres, 
and make no attempt to imitate the 
Aeschylean metres, give an adequate 
and easily intelligible version of the 
original—a merit rare in translations 
of Greek lyrics, which are apt to be 
either outlandish in metre or obscure 
in meaning. 

Many will be glad to possess Mr. 
Shewan’s Homeric imitations and other 
classical quips and fancies in a collected 
form. It is a rich feast indeed, the 
choicest morsel perhaps being No. XXI., 
Hesiod’s hints on golf addressed to 
Perses. ‘Let not the high-brow’ (iwwe- 
pétwrros, as he calls him elsewhere) 
‘sniff at the Homeric crossword puzzle,’ 
says Mr. Shewan in his preface. Asa 
puzzle it is certainly not to be sniffed 


at, and we only hope that our solution, 
arrived at with much striving, is correct ; 
but should not the figure 43 be moved 
one place to the right ? 

The second section of Mr. Mavro- 
gordato’s little volume contains the 
lyrical portions of his play Cassandra in 
Troy; it was originally published as a 
whole in 1915, but most of the copies 
were accidentally destroyed by fire. The 
extracts, which do not seem particularly 
dramatic or poetical, would perhaps 
appear to better advantage if we had 
the complete play before us. One 
hardly thinks of Cassandra as ‘ the little 
shepherdess,’ which Agamemnon here 
calls her on two occasions. The third 
section of the book contains some 
pleasing translations of Greek folk-songs 
in a twelve-syllable metre, which proves 
an attractive medium. 

E. S. FORSTER. 





THE CLASSICAL TRADITION IN POETRY. 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry. (The 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures.) By 
GILBERT Murray. Pp. xi+274. 
London: Milford, 1927. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE years which the locust hath eaten 

—Geneva and the League—have taken 

from Mr. Murray, it would seem, 

nothing that matters: they have im- 

paired neither the charm of his style 

nor the delicacy of feeling which he 
brings to all his judgments of literature. 

Nobody else could have written the 

graceful paragraphs which, in his In- 

troductory, characterise Charles Eliot 

Norton, in whose memory the Harvard 

Professorship of Poetry was founded. 

Nobody else could have written the 

analysis which his first chapter offers of 

the opening paragraph—and of some 
other paragraphs—of Paradise Lost.' 


1 But I wish that Mr. Murray had not, follow- 
ing Matthew Arnold, given as Milton’s—and 
without comment— 


‘ And courage never to submit or yield : 
And what is else not to be overcome.’ 


In the last line, he says, rightly, ‘the average 
English reader is conscious of a shock. But 
who administered it? Not Milton, but one of 
Milton’s emenders. I have never believed in 
the emendation, nor understood why it has 
found such wide acceptance. 


Nobody else, for the matter of that, 
could have written his second and 
third chapters (on ‘The Molpe’ and 
‘Drama’). Indeed, I can fancy Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge reading these two 
chapters and lamenting that Geneva 
has not taken from Mr. Murray more 
than it has. Our old friend the Year 
Daemon—the ‘ Vegetation God’ whose 
very name seems to some people to 
make him a degree absurd—is still 
going strong here; and Mr. Murray 
has reinforced his old Frazerism with 
the influence of Freud and Miss Spens. 
Even so, to doubtful disputations he 
brings always, I feel, the perceptions of 
a poet. In chapter iv. Mr. Murray 
does what I had thought not possible: 
he writes about Greek metre in such a 
way as to be not only intelligible but 
practically helpful. When he urges 
that a metrical experimentation based 
‘on ennui rather than on delight’ is one 
from which ‘it is difficult to expect 
good permanent results,’ he has, plainly, 
a practical object—he is giving advice 
where it is badly wanted. When he 
commends, again, the view that ‘length’ 
and ‘stress’ are so far commensurable 
phenomena that they are both, ‘ psycho- 
logically, subdivisions of ‘‘ importance” 
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value of this observation will be felt by 
anyone who has ever attempted to teach 
Greek metre. I am glad that this 
chapter calls attention to the merits 
(not so widely known as they should 
be) of Dr. Sonnenschein’s little book 
on Rhythm. 

‘Metre’ is followed by ‘ Poetic Dic- 
tion’; and here again Mr. Murray has 
some useful lessons for our younger 
poets. I am not even disposed to 
resent it when he classes Wordsworth 
among the ‘ victims of ennui.’ On the 
other hand, since he is speaking of the 
‘classical,’ and not merely the Greek, 
tradition, I could have wished for 
something upon the diction of Latin 
poetry. There you have a poetry 
working without a distinctive poetic 
vocabulary ; and the disabilities of the 
method are transmitted to the Latin- 
derived literatures, and, under French 
influence, to our own. 

In his chapter on ‘ Unity and Con- 
struction’ Mr. Murray goes on reading 
lessons to the young poets, much of 
whose practice he supposes to ‘rest on 
laziness and on a lack of real interest in 
art.’ ‘If you wish to depict the con- 
fusion of life, by all means do so; but 
you will not do it by confused art.’ 
Whether the chapter sufficiently attends 
to the distinction between logical 
unities and imaginative unities, I am 
not sure. But it was a happy thought 
to bind up with the theory of unity in 
plot the consideration of ‘organic con- 
struction in verbal style.’ 
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The lecture on the Heroic Age never 
quite gets going, I feel. Like the other 
lectures, it tries to read a lesson; and 
Mr. Murray is more insistent than I 
should have expected him to be in 
emphasising the necessity to the poet 
of putting a distance between himself 
and his theme or story. ‘The thing 
that cannot live is historical con- 
temporary narrative.’ Of the Persians 
of Aeschylus he is silent; there, I 
suppose, the success (if there be one) is 
due to the fact that, for distance in 
time, the poet substitutes geographical 
distance. Some parts of Mr. Murray’s 
theme, here, he might profitably, I 
think, have bound up with his remarks 
upon Poetic Diction. Poetic Diction, 
I mean, is only part of the effort to get 
distance. 

‘Hamlet and Orestes’ is an old 
lecture: but well placed here, and, as 
most of us know, full of subtle observa- 
tion. ‘And can we, after all this, make 
out with any clearness what Poetry 
is?? That large question occupies Mr. 
Murray’s final chapter. If this chapter 
is not more conclusive than it is, at 
least it is difficult for anyone who has 
read the eight chapters preceding it not 
to feel (whether rightly or wrongly) 
that he understands more about poetry, 
in some at least of its aspects, than he 
did before. ‘I have not a specially - 
high opinion of professional poets,’ Mr. 
Murray writes. But either I do not 
understand that sentence or I do not 
understand the rest of the book. 

H. W. GARRop. 


SPEECH-PATTERNS. 


Schallanalytische Vevsuche; eine Etn- 
fiihrung in die Schallanalyse. Von 


GUNTHER IpPSEN und FRITZ Kare. 

Pp. xi+ 319 +8 sheets in cover 

pocket. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 

1928. Paper, M. 12; boards, M. 14. 
Ana ysis of the sound of literary com- 
positions (Schallanalyse) is a new thing, 
or rather a new refinement on what 
every reader of taste has always prac- 
tised. Its chief apostle is Eduard 
Sievers (Ziele und Wege der Schallanalyse, 
Heidelberg, 1924); the authors of this 
book are earnest disciples. If this 
were a journal devoted to phonetics, or 
NO, CCCXIX. VOL. XLII. 





even to the study of the modern litera- 
tures, a long analytical review would be 
in place; but for classical students as 
such the interest of the method, so far, 
is secondary. Whether it is to remain 
so or not is a question still to be 
decided. 

Briefly, and omitting much that is 
too technical to be shortly disposed of, 
together with not a little exalted 
rhetoric and many metaphysical con- 
siderations (for the authors find that to 
discuss sound aright it is necessary to 
examine the nature of the universe), the 
method is as follows:—A passage of 
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verse or of good literary prose is read 
aloud to the analyser or analysers. It 
is then examined, not so much from 
the point of view of its sense or 
grammar as from that of its sound- 
pattern; for it is a fundamental doctrine 
that every writer naturally expresses 
himself in a fairly constant pattern of 
sound, if we take into consideration 
not only the vowels and consonants, 
but also the stresses which make up so 
much of the rhythm, and likewise, in a 
language such as German, the varying 
pitch of the voice which the reader 
naturally uses. So individual is this 
pattern, or ‘personal curve’ as it is 
called—for it can be graphically ex- 
pressed—that the intrusion of a foreign 
element, however perfectly it may fit 
the sense, can be infallibly detected, if 
the analysers are sufficiently skilled, 
and the authorship of works hitherto 
anonymous may be detected, provided 
that examples of their author’s writing 
have been previously analysed. 

This is not all the story, nor nearly 
all; but it is the part whose truth or 
falsehood is most easily tested. From 
that test it seems to emerge quite well. 
The authors give a number of passages, 
mostly German, which have been 
analysed in this manner. Several of 
them, before analysis, had been ingeni- 
ously distorted in one way or another, 
whether by omission of words and 
clauses or by insertion of extraneous 
matter; for example, three stanzas of a 
poem had had added to them one from 
another poem by a different author, in 
the same metre and with a very similar 
rime-system and general tone. On 
submission to a group of more or less 
expert investigators these passages 
yielded up their secrets with fair com- 
pleteness; for example, analysers who 


apparently had not made the acquaint- 
ance of the original poem nor of that 
from which the intrusive stanza was 
taken, nevertheless detected the skilfully 
hidden join. 

Nor is it necessary that the investi- 
gator should confine himself to writers 
of his own nation and time. A series 
of poems in seventeenth-century Dutch 
was examined, and the true solution 
that they were all by the same author 
(Vondel) was reached. Greatly daring, 
they further attempted a passage of 
Tacitus, prepared beforehand by omit- 
ting certain clauses; and the omissions 
(unknown to the investigators, who 
apparently had a working knowledge of 
Latin, but were not specialists in the 
subject) were detected by the use of 
their methods. Here the reviewer 
reserves judgement. The task of bring- 
ing out the ‘individual curve’ of an 
author whose language no one now 
living has heard or ever will hear read 
by a native, is formidable; the best 
scholar can hope for no more than an 
approximation to the manner in which 
Tacitus would have read his own work, 
for instance. One wonders whether 
the German passages would have been 
so accurately analysed if the reader had 
been, say, a Frenchman, whose know- 
ledge of the language was wholly 
livresque. While wishing success, there- 
fore, to a method which, if once estab- 
lished in general confidence, would go 
far to settle many problems of ancient 
and modern philology (for example, the 
numerous questions of New Testament 
authorship, the authenticity of several 
pieces ascribed to Plutarch, and sundry 
puzzles of Shakespearian criticism), I, 
for one, amplius deltberandum censeo ; res 
magnast. 


H. J. Rose. 


THE BUDE ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophane. By V. CouLon and H. 
vAN DAELE. Vols. I.-IV. Paris: 
Société d’ Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1923-28. 90 francs. 

WitH four volumes published the Budé 

Aristophanes is now nearly complete, 

and it is possible to judge it as a whole. 

In my opinion MM. Coulon and van 


Daele are to be congratulated on a good 
piece of work which will be of the 
greatest service to the ordinary reader 
who wants to obtain or refresh a 
working knowledge of Aristephanes. 
He will find a carefully constituted 
Greek text, a spirited prose translation, 
adequate introductions to the separate 
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plays, notes explaining the allusions, 
and an apparatus criticus which is per- 
haps fuller than he will require. The 
editors are evidently familiar with the 
large literature which has gathered 
round the plays of recent years, and 
the work of English scholars such as 
Neil, Sharpley, Starkie, and others is 
not ignored. There is only one thing 
which I miss, a fresh and authoritative 
collation of Parisint A and B. This is 
a grievous want which a French edition 
might well have supplied. For A, as 
far as I can make out from the intro- 
duction, Coulon accepts the collations 
of von Velsen where they are extant. 
But von Velsen, though a careful 
collator, is by no means impeccable. 
In the plays where his editions are not 
available, it is to be presumed that no 
fresh collation has been made. Of B 
we are told nothing, and presumably 
the reports of its readings go back to 
Brunck or Blaydes. 

I note a few corrections, criticisms 
and suggestions that have occurred to 
me in reading these volumes. 

Ach. 1093. In this desperate crux 
none of the suggestions hitherto made 
are in the least satisfactory. Coulon 
adopts Blaydes’ opy. ro Didta@” ‘Ap- 
pods’ ov, mada. The objections to this 
are three: (1) 7daz is too far from the 
participle wapecxevacpéva which it must 
qualify; (2) the repetition after madau 
in 1088 is unpleasing ; (3) it is difficult 
to believe that A. would refer to the 
Harmodios skolion as to Pidtaé’ ‘Ap- 
pode’ ov. This is about as awkward as 
quoting ‘ Scots wha hae’ as ‘ Scots wha 
hae wi’,’ or ‘ Who is Sylvia’ as ‘ Who 
is Sylvia, what. A title to a song 
cannot be left witha frayed edge. A.’s 
method of referring to the skolion is to 
call it o ‘Appuodios, Ach. 980, or ‘Appo- 
Siov pédos, Vesp. 1225, fr. 430, or ev 
puptou Kradi, Lys. 632. As the corrup- 
tion is almost certainly pre-Alexandrine 
it has probably travelled beyond the 
reach of mere mechanical emendation. 
Many years ago my friend Mr. J. U. 
Powell pointed out to me that «adai 
looked curiously like a corruption of 
«radi, and that the phrase may have 
been ra didtar’ év puptov Krabi, ‘Appo- 
diov being an intrusion from a note or 
a reminiscence of 980. ta iArara will 





have its regular sense of ‘ what you love 
best,’ ‘ your heart’s desire.’ juprov, of 
course, will have the double meaning 
which it has in Lys. 632. 

Pax. 80. 6 Seamorns yap pou peréwpos 
aiperat. ‘Mon maitre s’éléve dans les 
airs pour monter au ciel.’ I feel sure, 
however, that Neil is right in finding a 
double meaning. ‘ My master’s ascend- 
ing, and ‘This time it’s my master 
who is being hoisted for punishment, 
and not I the slave.’ 

Eq. 755. €umodifav icxyddas. This 
may allude to packing figs in cases or 
crates. But I do not understand the 
editor’s reference to Ranae 800. mdaiova 
Evuyrtuxta have nothing to do with 
figs. 

Lysistrata 126. sowsvare means ra 
xXeiAn Tpos GAANAA Tpocayev which is 
hardly ‘faire la moue.’ Rather ‘ pincer 
les lévres’: to ‘purse’ the lips rather 
than ‘ pout.’ 

1b. 553. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that évréEy is a possible Attic 
form, though others beside Coulon find 
no difficulty in retaining it. 

ib. 641. nppndopovy. ‘On appelait 
arréphores quatre fillettes etc.’ No. 
Four maidens were selected by popular 
vote (éyetpotovodyTo), and from these 
the King Archon chose two to be 
appnpopo.. 

1b. 687. avroda€, ‘a se mordre elle- . 
méme.’ To bite the lips, however, is 
not a general sign of anger, but only of 
suppressed anger. Here (as Wilamo- 
witz, L. and S. and others have seen) 
it is only a strengthened form of odaé 
‘with the very teeth, ‘your mad-dog 
temper.’ 

ib. 578. tods mtrovvTas éavtovs émi 
tais apxaiot. It should be noted that 
this elaborate comparison between the 
right method of producing concord in a 
state and the right method of spinning 
wool in order to weave a cloak is 
rendered smoother and easier because 
several of the ‘political’ terms might 
also be applied to spinning. poyOnpds 
can be applied to bad stuff (yoy. 
iwatvov) as well as to bad men: oup- 
istac@at might be applied to tangled 
or matted wool as well as to political 
caucuses. The same is true of dpyai, 
which besides meaning ‘offices’ could 
also mean the ‘ends’ of the matted 
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wool (cf. apy Tod otpodov, ‘the end of 
the cord,’ Hdt. and wAexras mwecpatwv 
apyas, Eur.). The political terms thus 
lead up quite naturally to the technical 
terms employed in spinning and make 
the long simile less forced than it would 
otherwise be. 

Thesm. 335. It should have been 
noted here that the line is quoted in 
Pap. Oxy. 1176, Vol. IX., p. 155, 


which confirms Scaliger’s emendation 
Myoots 7’. 

The book is slightly marred by a 
number of misprints which should be 
removed in a second edition, e.g. Ach. 
1078, Lamachos (Dicéopolis), Eg. 1035, 
ei (eis), Vol. I., p. 124, note 2, Aetyos 
(xetXos), p. 150, ‘ Gorgias de Léontium.’ 
Ran. 790. Kaveixos (xaxeivos). 


F. W. HALL. 





THE GREEK ATOMISTS AND EPICURUS. 


The Greek Atomists and Epicurus: A 
Study. By Cyrit BaiLey, M.A. Pp. 
viii+619. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1928. 24s. net. 

OnLy about one-half of Mr. Bai- 

ley’s admirably printed volume deals 

directly with Epicurus, yet it is im- 

possible not to treat it as a book about 

Epicurus and Epicureanism. As such 

it perhaps suffers from the ‘excess of 

its qualities.’ Mr. Bailey never wearies 
of interrupting the work of historical 
criticism to bespeak our admiration for 
his hero, whom he seems to regard with 
enthusiasm only a little less unreserved 
than that of Lucretius. We are con- 
stantly bidden to remember that Epi- 
curus was a ‘master-mind,’ a ‘ fearless’ 
thinker of the highest originality and 
the most rigorous logic, and even an 
anticipator, by virtue of native genius, 
of some of the most far-reaching prin- 
ciples of ‘modern science.’ Strictly 
speaking, of course, much of this exal- 
tation is irrelevant to an exposition of 

Epicurean doctrine; the merits of Mr. 

Bailey’s account of Epicurean kinema- 

tics and physics, for example, are wholly 

independent of the question whether 

Epicurus was an inspired forerunner of 

Newton or, what Burnet has called him, 

the subject of a ‘nightmare. And I 

could wish that the references to 

‘modern science,’ at least, had been 

omitted for another reason than their 

irrelevancy. Neither Mr. Bailey nor 
myself is more than an outsider in 
physics and chemistry, but I cannot 
help feeling that the views put forward 
under the name of ‘modern science’ do 
not bear even a remote resemblance to 
anything I have been able to gather of 
the theories of physicists and chemists 


of the nineteenth or of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Bailey is, for example, 
wedded to the view that in chemical 
composition the ‘atoms’ of the con- 
stituent ‘elements’ vanish in a uniform 
new tertium quid. This, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is very different from 
the doctrine of the chemists either of 
my youth or of my riper age. Nor 
does it strike me, as it apparently does 
Mr. Bailey, as an ‘original’ doctrine on 
the part of his hero; I seem to recog- 
nise in it a view quite familiar as Aris- 
totle’s theory of weserd, and again as 
the Stoic doctrine of xpadous &’ drov. 
I have still more trouble with the pas- 
sages in which Epicurus gets credit for 
an admirable kinematical and kineti- 
cal theory, supposed to be in incredible 
accord with the latest scientific specula- 
tions. To me it seems that all such 
laudations are made impossible by the 
simple fact, duly reported by Mr. Bailey, 
that his hero, like the ancients in general, 
was unaware that ‘velocity’ means 
nothing unless its direction is specified 
(p. 329); and I can make nothing at all 
of the extraordinary passage on p. 335, 
where the forward rectilineal motion of 
a body asa whole appears to be regarded 
as a vesultant of the various ‘ harmonic 
vibrations’ of its constituent atoms (or 
molecules ?). Epicurus may have held 
that the statements made there are a 
correct account of what is happening 
to the several particles, e.g. of a cricket 
ball propelled along the ground. It 
would surprise me to hear that ‘ modern 
science’ gives anything like Mr. Bailey’s 
version of the facts. (The ‘motion of 
the centre of gravity of the system’ is 
not a result of the ‘vibrations’ of its 
component particles.) 
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‘Modern science,’ however, does not 
specially concern us as historical stu- 
dents of an ancient philosophical doc- 
trine. It does concern us that the 
author of a study of Epicurus should be 
thoroughly well versed in the history of 
ancient philosophy and science them- 
selves, and I feel an obstinate doubt 
about Mr. Bailey’s complete competence 
for the strictly historical task he has 
undertaken. He has clearly worked 
back to Epicurus from Lucretius, and 
has made a diligent study both of the 
remains of Epicurus himself, resulting 
in his recent edition of the text, and of 
the extant Epicurean literature with 
the modern discussions of it. Far the 
best part of his work, to my mind, is 
that in which he is addressing himself 
to the business of expounding the 
exact sense of our Epicurean texts, 
which he evidently knows very well 
indeed, and judiciously correcting the 
tendency of such scholars as Brieger, 
Giussani, Bignone, to amplify our very 
imperfect information about the details 
of the system with confident specula- 
tive constructions of their own. I feel 
grateful especially for the clear and 
excellent exposition of the difference 
between the Epicurean view of the 
reality of the sensible qualities of things 
and the better-known view of Demo- 
critus; and again for the careful dis- 
cussions of the meaning of émBorn Tijs 
dvavoias and of the difficulties about the 
nature of the Epicurean ‘gods.’ All 
this was very necessary to be done, and 
Mr. Bailey, in my humble judgment, 
has done it eminently well. But I 
gravely doubt whether Mr. Bailey’s 
studies have taken him far enough 
afield, and the doubt seriously affects 
the question how much credit his hero 
deserves for ‘ originality.’ I observe, 
for example, that Epicurus is assumed 
to have been the originator of the recog- 
nition of cataornyatixi %S0vn (a mere 
degeneration of the pleasure-pain theory 
elaborately worked out in Plato’s Phile- 
bus, and, in the main, accepted by 
Aristotle); and again that it has never 
occurred to Mr. Bailey that the famous 
doctrine of the clinamen principiorum 
looks uncommonly as though it also 
owed a good deal to the much more 
carefully thought-out account of the 





Travwpevn aitia in the Timaeus. I 
should be loath to impute unfamiliarity 
with the Philebus and Timaeus to a tutor 
of Balliol, but there are other things 
which point in the same direction, such 
as the strange assertion that Aristotle 
regarded the meumr? ovcia as a ‘part 
of the soul’ (which suggests that the 
De Anima is none too well known to the 
writer), or the curious little point that, 
though the Placita is commonly quoted 
as ‘ Aetius,’ Stobaeus is once said to be 
its ‘original author’ (p. 230); and in 
another passage it appears by implica- 
tion to be ascribed to Plutarch (p. 586). 
Can it be that Mr. Bailey has used 
the Placita without ever having studied 
the full discussion of its authorship in 
the Prolegomena to Diels’ Doxographi? 
I would rather think nothing of the 
kind; but it is disturbing to find 
Stobaeus called its author, and to see 
it figuring in the third Index under 
the head of Plutarch as well as under 
Aetius. 

Obviously the worth of eulogies of 
the originality of Epicurus must depend 
on the familiarity of the eulogiser with 
the whole of pro-Epicurean philosophy 
and science. In particular, I think it 
is necessary to raise a very important 
question which Mr. Bailey completely 
neglects. Is there any connection 
between Epicureanism and the doctrine - 
which was being taught at Athens by 
Theophrastus when Epicurus first settled 
there? If we ask that question, it is 
hard to avoid thinking, with Burnet, 
that the most unfortunate innovation 
made by Epicurus in the atomistic doc- 
trine—the attribution to the atoms of a 
uniform motion downwards—arises from 
a desire to conflate Aristotle’s ‘ absolute 
gravity’ with a system in which there 
is no room for it. I would urge also 
that it is scarcely fair to assume, as 
Mr. Bailey does, that Epicurus is 
‘original’ in details, where the only 
proof is the negative one that we cannot 
be sure that Democritus had been before 
him. We must remember that the 
works of Democritus are no longer there 
for the purpose of comparison. How 
do we know that (p. 522) Democritus 
made no effort to ‘link his ethics’ up 
with his physical theory? Mr. Bailey 
even seems to represent the Epicurean 
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version of the ‘ social contract’ theory 
as something original. At least he 
writes (pp. 510 ff.) as though it must 
have been thought out by Epicurus for 
himself from first principles, completely 
forgetting that the doctrine is fully ex- 
pounded by Glaucon in the second book 
of the Republic, and is now known to 
have been taught by Socrates’ rival the 
‘sophist’ Antiphon in almost the very 
words employed by Mr. Bailey himself. 
Clearly much more careful scrutiny of 
fifth and fourth century science and 
philosophy than Mr. Bailey has under- 
taken is absolutely necessary before we 
can safely pronounce on the originality 
of Epicurus. 

Even the eulogy of Epicurean con- 
sistency seems to me to be much exag- 
gerated. I do not, for example, know 
how to understand the attitude of a 
writer who first praises Epicurus for 
insisting on rigid ‘determinism,’ and 
then praises him equally for teaching 
the doctrine of the clinamen principiorum. 
You may extol the consistency of a man 
who refuses to admit ‘free will,’ because 
to do so is incompatible with the pre- 
misses of his science; you may praise 
the candour of a man who urges that, 
since ‘ free will’ is a fact of the moral 
life, it must be asserted at the cost of a 
breach with what seem to be the prin- 
ciples of physics. But I respectfully 
submit that one cannot have it both 
ways. Epicurus may be consistent, or 
he may be an example of the courage 
which is not to be frightened out of 
admitting facts because they do not 
square with kinematics; I do not see 
how he can be both at once in respect 
of the same doctrine. Possibly if Mr. 
Bailey had recollected that some of our 
leading physicists are just now busy in 
repudiating ‘scientific determinism,’ if 
he had known of the ‘ principle of in- 
determinacy’ of the new quantum 
physics, for example, he would have 
written differently. But it ought at 
least to have been clear that, if contin- 
gency is to be admitted into the actual 
world, it ought to be let in, as Plato 
lets it in in the Timaeus, as a feature of 
ail events whatsoever, not as the rare 
exception. It is neither scientific nor 


courageous to begin by saying that 
‘science’ requires rigid and complete 
‘ determination,’ and then to add, ‘since 
my scheme, however, will not work with 
determinism, I will let in indetermina- 
tion for one event out of a million.’ 

In fact, I think, the less said about 
the wonderful ‘consistency’ of Epicu- 
rus or his ‘ scientific’ attainments the 
better. Mr. Bailey is much better 
advised when he selects as a topic of 
eulogy the anxiety of Epicurus to have 
a doctrine serviceable to others than 
professors of astronomy and physics—to 
be the ‘ philosopher of the plain man.’ 
That, no doubt, is a worthy ambition, 
and Epicurus makes it very clear that 
he entertained it. Only, one might 
add, if one is to be a ‘ philosopher for 
the plain man,’ one would do well to 
leave astronomy, physics, and specula- 
tive theology on one side, and confine 
one’s philosophy within the bounds of 
a common-sense doctrine of ‘ choice and 
avoidance.’ One thing, at least, is cer- 
tain—that astronomy, physics, theology, 
adapted to ‘the man in the street,’ and 
based on the assumption that ‘sensa- 
tion is infallible,’ are bound to be bad 
astronomy, bad physics, and _ bad 
theology. One might as well compose 
a ‘ Theory of Functions for the Million.’ 
The consequences of Epicurus’ resolve 
to keep these subjects inside his ‘ philos- 
ophy for the million’—in other words, 
to construct science without the requi- 
site mental training—are shown by the 
extraordinary jumble of opinions he 
offers us on all scientific subjects. It 
would have been one thing to say to 
the plain man that it does not very 
much concern him and his affairs what 
is the size of the sun or the cause of 
eclipses; it is a very different thing to 
say that any one theory on these matters 
is as true as any other, and to cover 
with abuse the men who are honestly 
trying to get at a true theory. That, 
however, was the method of Epicurus ; 
and I fear that, even after reading Mr. 
Bailey’s elaborate apologia, I am left 
convinced that this is the sufficient 
proof that Epicurus was no ‘master- 
mind.’ 

A. E. TayLor. 
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THE LOEB STRABO. 


The Geography of Strabo. With an 
English translation by Horace 
LEONARD JONES, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(The Loeb Classical Library.) 2 vols. 
Vol. IV., pp. 465, 3 maps, 1927; Vol. 
V., pp- 542, 2 maps, 1928. London: 
William Heinemann. ios. net each 
vol. 

THE earlier volumes of the Loeb Strabo 

have already been noticed in these 

columns. The present volumes include 

Books VIII. to XII., covering Greece 

proper and part of Asia Minor. Like 

their predecessors, they are furnished 
with several maps, which are a handy 
and convenient accessory to the text, 
but unhappily are very far from clear 

(that of Asia Minor is a triumph of con- 

fused printing). When one thinks of 

Mr. Murray’s beautiful maps of these 

two countries one shrinks from these 

garish washes of crude colour and timid 
hatchings in embryo. 

Those who like word-for-word trans- 
lations of their classics and are not 
to be deterred by dulness will find the 
present version useful and on the whole 
reliable, though occasionally the trans- 
lator’s school-crib methods make trouble 
for himself as well as for the reader. 
Thus in VIII. 3. 2 his consistent refusal 
to bracket or otherwise distinguish from 
the argument those parenthetical re- 
marks so frequent in Strabo leads him 
into a serious and absurd blunder; 
émpatav Sé tovto, referring to the 
synoecism of Elis, is translated ‘made 
this gymnasium ’—viz., a building inci- 
dentally mentioned in the line before. 
The same habit of mind appears to be 
responsible for the statement about 
Poeaessa or Poeéessa(noteon VIII. 4.4). 
This is surely the place in Ceos men- 
tioned by Strabo in Bk. X.; otherwise 
we must suppose two places of the 
name, in Messenia and Ceos respectively, 
each containing a temple of Nedusian 
Athena; as well as a double occurrence 
of the name Nedon in Messenia. 

The apparatus criticus is sufficient to 
give the reader an idea of the textual 
conditions and to enable him to judge 
of the more important emendations. 
The translator’s own contributions are 
modest in scope, and conservative in 





character. One of the best is that of 
vm’ for iwo in X. 4. 3, which improves 
on Meineke; others (¢g. XI. 8. 1 ad 
jim.) are less convincing. Meineke’s 
bolder suggestions are cited with a 
caveat or with reserved approval. In 
addition to the apparatus there are 
explanatory footnotes on miscellaneous 
matters. These are necessarily brief, 
and the choice of information is not 
always happy. We are told, inter alia, 
that Antiochus the Great ‘reigned 
as King of Syria, 223-187 _ B.C.’ 
(Antiochus Soter is less fortunate; we 
learn nothing of him beyond the meaning 
of his name); that Hannibal was ‘the 
Carthaginian’; that ‘Chalc’ means 
‘brazen’; that the ‘ Cretes’ of the trans- 
lation means ‘Cretans,’ and ‘ the Adrias’ 
the ‘Adriatic Gulf.’ But there is 
no stimulus like a chorus-ending from 
Euripides. A well-known stanza of 
fourteen lines from the Bacchae calls 
forth ten lines of commentary, telling us 
that the hiding-bower of the Curetes 
was ‘where Zeus was hid’; explaining 
a more than usually unemphatic poe by 
the statement that ‘the leader of the 
Chorus . . . isspokesman of the chorus, 
and hence of all the Greeks’ ; informing 
us that the Corybantes were Phrygian 
priests of Cybele, and that the epithet 
‘triple-crested’ refers ‘to the triple rim- 
of their helmets (cf. the triple crown of 
the Pope)’; finally, having rendered 
evdcpacw by ‘shouts,’ the translator 
adds: ‘They shouted “ev-ah!” (eda; 
cf. Lat. ovatio) as the Greek word shows.’ 
In X. 3. 16 the phrase of Aeschylus 
Tuptavov 8 eixwv, besides being wrongly 
printed and translated (it should be 
tuTavou & eixwv, metri gratia), elicits a 
most extraordinary note dwelling on the 
difficulty of the expression and accusing 
Strabo of punning on this word because 
he uses éovxe and azecxos in the next 
line. ‘Others,’ the note adds ingenu- 
ously, ‘either translate eixwy “echo,” 
or omit the thought.’ But perhaps the 
high-water-mark of absurdity is reached 
where Strabo tells us that lawsuits were 
brought against the Maeander for 
damage to property, the fines being paid 
out of the river tolls. A note informs 
us with all gravity that ‘the river is here 
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personified.” Truly, as Strabo is made 
to observe (XII. 3. 27), ‘ adventitiousness 
is much in evidence in one’s discourse.’ 

An appendix to Vol. V. contains a 
useful, because very brief, review of the 
Ithaca-Leucas controversy, giving a 
summary of the arguments on both 
sides. The editor inclines on the whole 
to favour Leucas, but regards the case 
as unproved. 

Some names are wrongly transliter- 
ated, e.g. Cicherus for Cichyrus (VIII. 


3. 5); Euboeis for Eubois (X. I. 9); 
Heptacomitae (XII. 3. 18 twice) for 
Heptacometae. And some misprints 
may be noticed: in VIII. 7. 1 (p. 209, 
1. 19, last word), for ‘four’ read ‘some’ ; 
in XI. 2. 17 (note) read ‘three or two’ 
for ‘three or four’; in the last words of 
Bk. XII. (text and note) re should be 7’. 
In XI. 14. 9 calche should apparently 
be read in the translation, and chalce 
(?) in the note. 
E. W. V. CLIFTON. 


GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. 
By Proressor W. Ruys RoBERTs. 
Pp. vii+164. London: Harrap and 
Co., 1928. 5s. net. 

In this excellent little book a great deal 

of information is compressed into a 

hundred and sixty short pages. The 

first chapter deals with Plato and Aris- 
tophanes, the next two with Aristotle 
and Demetrius, the fourth with Dio- 
nysius, the fifth with various other 
critics, the sixth with Longinus, and 
the seventh with the influence of Greek 
literary criticism on modern. (Aris- 
totle’s Poetics has been treated in 
another volume of the series.) The 
short bibliography is supplemented by 
numerous notes, printed at the end of 
the volume, which tell the reader where 
to go for detailed information on par- 
ticular points of every kind. (It isa 
pity that the notes are numbered by 
chapters, and not in a continuous series : 
for chapter-numbers are not printed at 
the top of pages in the text, and most 
readers will probably forget in which 
chapter they are at any particular mo- 
ment.) Professor Roberts writes, as 
always, out of an abundant knowledge, 
and a keen appreciation, of ancient and 
modern literature and criticism; and his 
well-chosen parallels add greatly to the 
value of the work. It would be difficult, 
for instance, to find a happier example of 
the effect of word-order in English than 
Marlowe's ‘ Cut is the branch that might 
have grown full straight.” We should 
have welcomed, had there been room 
for it, an appreciation of the general 
tendencies and methods of Greek liter- 
ary criticism, and an estimate of the 


measure of agreement between ancient 
judgements and our own. Professor 
Roberts is perhaps a little over-kind to 
the Greeks, and is rarely tempted to 
severity. To take one instance, it 
may be questioned whether Dionysius’ 
excursion into phonetics gets us quite 
as far as we are led here to believe. 

A few detailed criticisms suggest 
themselves. P. g: there is surely 
nothing ‘sacrilegious ’ (towards poetry) 
in Plato’s paraphrase of Homer in Rep. 
393 E, which is merely made in illus- 
tration of a specific point of theory. 
P. 16: Aristophanes, it is true, ‘con- 
fines his criticism almost entirely to 
the poets.’ But there was, after all, not 
much prose for him to criticise. P. 18: 
it hardly seems probable that Aristo- 
phanes in any sense ‘is anticipating 
Aristotle in the analysis of the elements 
of atragedy.’ There are indeed signs 
that such analysis was being undertaken 
in Aristophanes’ day. But the tone of 
some of his allusions suggests that he 
had little patience with it. At any rate, 
the second half of the Frogs shows that 
he had not much faith in the practical 
results of literary theory. P. g2: in 
discussing Greek and Latin prose 
rhythm, some information might have 
been given as to the results of modern re- 
search, and the almost complete failure 
of the Greeks and Romans to construct 
theories on this subject which will fit 
the facts. In note (32) on p. 154, the 
statement that ‘the best Greek and 
Latin taste, oratorical and literary, 
prose and verse, was always on its 
guard against the too numerous rhymes 
presented by the inflected forms in the 
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two languages’ might be supplemented, 
or corrected, by some indication of the 
considerable part played by assonance 
in, say, Isocrates. 

But, while differing from Professor 
Rhys Roberts on certain points of de- 
tail, we cannot but welcome the appear- 


ance of a learned and most readable 
little book, which deserves to be, and 
no doubt will be, widely read in England 
and America. The proof sheets have 
been read with a vigilant eye. No mis- 
print, except ‘ numeros’ on p. 92, seems 
to have survived. 
J. D. DENNISTON. 


THE LOEB JOSEPHUS. 


Josephus: The Jewish War. With an 
English translation by H. St. J. 
THACKERAY, M.A. 2 vols. (II. and 


III.). I1.: pp. xxxii+ 729; III.: 687; 
5 maps. Loeb Classical Library: 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., 1927-28. 
Tos. each. 


IF ever a nation committed political 
suicide, the Jews did so when they 
engaged in that desperate struggle with 
Rome which ended in the destruction 
of Jerusalem. There seems no reason 
why they should not have enjoyed their 
full share of the two great centuries of 
Roman peace, and have even survived 
the downfall of the Empire itself, had 
not the fanaticism of a minority led 
them on to the grim tragedy related in 
the pages of Josephus. The story of a 
fight for freedom cannot entirely lack 
nobility, but here, more than in any 
other national struggle, the noble ele- 
ment is obscured by the selfishness, in- 
trigue, and brutal cruelty of the various 
Jewish leaders. These men possessed 
both courage and ability, but they were 
unable to put the national well-being 
above their own obstinate desires. 

It is now nearly two centuries since 
(in 1737) William Whiston published his 
translation of Josephus. The time was 
therefore ripe for a new and indepen- 
dent version. Such it is that Dr. St. 
John Thackeray supplies in his Loeb 
edition. Three volumes out of eight 
are already published, and of these the 
two now under review (Vols. II. and 
III.) contain the history of the Jewish 
War. 

This is a valuable work, and one that 
deserves a welcome. Yet one may per- 
haps be allowed a word of regret for 
the passing of that older style of English 
prose of which Whiston’s translation is 
an example. A certain force and clear- 
ness seems at times to be missing from 





modern work, which gives the impres- 
sion of being written to be scanned 
quickly by the eye rather than to be 
read aloud. Take a very brief and yet 
fairly typical comparison. In Vol. II., 
p. 181, we read: 

Superior in numbers to the Jews, they had 
less stomach for a fight, though despair of suc- 
cess rendered even them reckless. 

For which Whiston gives: 

They were indeed superior to the Jews in 

number, but inferior in their alacrity, although 
they were obliged to expose themselves to 
danger by their very despair of victory. 
Here we have two simple sentences, 
each prefaced by a concrete subject. 
The whole is clear in sense and musical 
in tone. But begin with a phrase in 
apposition to the subject, invert the 
second sentence, substitute ‘numbers’ 
for ‘number,’ and introduce an ‘even’ 
that sounds awkward in English, and 
you have effectually blurred the sharp 
outline and destroyed the music. Each 
point is minute in itself, but added 
together they produce an appreciable 
effect. In some respects the newer 
version is slightly closer to the original, 
both here and in many other places. 
It is one of a modern translator’s special 
difficulties that our notions of exactness 
are stricter than those of our forefathers. 
Yet it is often better to sacrifice a small 
point than to strain the translation. 

There are a few colloquialisms which 
would be better avoided. For instance, 
‘living on the fat of the land’ (é 
adbOovais, Il. 143); ‘some extraordinary 
concoction’ (trav ov asuvndws éoxevac- 
pévov, I]. 277); ‘within an ace’ of 
being captured (dA‘you dei, II. 535); 
‘burning for the fray’ (@pynpévovs ets 
modewov, II. 615). In III. 521 ‘the 
recalcitrants’ seems a heavy phrase for 
of ui BovdnOévres, when ‘those who 
refused’ would serve as well; and ‘for 











74 
ages’ over-translates é€7i mXeioTov in 
III. 557. 


These, however, are minor points. 
The translation maintains a high level 
of accuracy throughout, and the notes 
supply just that help which an ordinary 
reader will require. Some excellent 
maps are included. For the student 
there isan Appendix containing twenty- 
two additional passages found only in 
the Slavonic version. Some of these 
are simply explanatory, but others in- 
troduce fresh matter, and a few look 
suspiciously like Christian interpola- 
tions. Dr. St. John Thackeray provides 
his readers with enough information 
to enable them to form a provisional 
judgment on these passages, and for 
deeper study refers them to a forth- 
coming work by Dr. Eisler. 

The Jewish War marks the beginning 
of such momentous changes in the 
history of civilisation that its story 
should be read by all thoughtful men. 


PAPYRI MADE 


Papyrt Graecae Magicae. Die griech- 
ischen Zauberpapyren, herausgegeben 
und iibersetzt von KARL PREISEN- 
DANZ, unter Mitarbeit von A. ABT, S. 
E1TREM, L. Fauz, A. Jacosy, G. 
MOLLER, R. Wunscu. I. Pp. xii+ 
200; 6 facsimiles on 3 plates. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1928. 
R.M. 16 (paper), 18 (bound). 

Tuis publication is one of many things 

which were delayed by the war. It 

had been planned as long ago as 1908, 

chiefly by the late A. Dieterich, to issue 

such a corpus, and by 1913 a great part 
of it was ready for the printer. The 
outbreak of hostilities interrupted the 
work, and in the following years three 
of the scholars named on the title-page 
died—Wiinsch in action in 1915, Abt 
and Modller some three years later. 

However, the remaining editors, ably led 

by Preisendanz, continued their enter- 

prise with some modifications, and at last 

a volume has appeared. The reviewer 

gathers that it isin the nature of a ballon 

d’essat, and that on its sale depends the 
hope of the rest being printed. There 
is therefore all the more reason for 
wishing it the good sale it deserves, for 
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These volumes will doubtless help to 
that end. Particularly is a knowledge 
of it necessary to all who are interested 
in the New Testament, for Josephus 
gives us an aspect of Jewish life com- 
plementary to that contained in the 
Gospels and Acts, and the two sources 
should be studied together. 

The following quotation will recall to 
many readers another scene of desola- 
tion, and cause them to reflect on the 
futility of war: 

Pitiful too was the aspect of the country, 
sites formerly beautified with trees and parks 
now reduced to an utter desert and stripped 
bare of timber ; and no stranger who had seen 
the old Judaea and the entrancingly beautiful 
suburbs of her capital, and now beheld her 
present desolation, could have refrained from 
tears or suppressed a sigh at the greatness of 
the change. For the war had ruined all the 
marks of beauty, and no one who knew it of 
old, coming suddenly upon it, would have recog- 
nised the place, but, though beside it, he would 
have looked for the city (Book VI. 1 ; Thack- 
eray, III. 379). 

G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


ACCESSIBLE. 


out of a total of sixty-four pieces, large 
and small, which it is planned to bring 
out in this form, only six appear in this 
part, including, however, two or three 
of the greatest importance. 

This volume then contains the Berlin 
papyri Nos. 5025 and 5026 (Staatliches 
Museum); the two famous Paris docu- 
ments, Louvre 2391 (Papyrus Mimaut) 


and Bib. Nat. Supp. grec 574 (the 
‘great magical papyrus’); two from 


London, Brit. Mus. XLVI.and XLVIL., 
and a scrap from Stockholm, Pap. 
graec. Holm. This last is numbered 
V.a, the rest I. to VI. consecutively. 
The buyer therefore has several publi- 
cations in one; a very little comparison 
of prices will show that the bargain is a 
good one. The format is simple; the 
text is given in ordinary type, from a 
good font, on the left-hand pages; 
opposite is a German translation, useful 
to others than the Greekless, seeing 
that some part of these documents is 
in Coptic, and the Greek contains many 
late and unfamiliar words besides magi- 
cal technicalities. Beneath isa German 
apparatus criticus, brief but good; the 
only suggestion that occurs to the re- 
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viewer is that some indication might 
be given of the length of the many 
lacunae, especially in the Papyrus 
Mimaut, without seriously increasing 
the bulk or price of the book. 

I have said that Preisendanz is editor- 
in-chief; is it necessary to add that the 
editing has been done with learning and 
discrimination ? The translation seems, 
so far as a foreigner can judge of it, to 
be accurate and adequate ; perhaps it 
might have been better to turn all the 
verse passages into verse, not merely 
the few direct quotations from Homer; 
and it may be that some German folk- 
lorist could have suggested a better 
rendering for ovcia in its technical 
sense than Zauberstoff (p. 9 and else- 
where). On p. 104 the punctuation of 
the text given is éidve AiBavov apaoevi- 
Kov, eis apTréduwwa EvAa oTeicas K.T.X., 
which disagrees with the (correct) ren- 
dering opposite, dann rauchere mdann- 
lichen Wethrauch auf Rebenholz. But 
this is in all probability a mere mis- 
print. On p. 169 I am not sure that 
Wiirde is the true rendering of the 
original o7rovéy (line 2985 of the great 
Paris papyrus). 

Of course difficulties of reading and 
interpretation abound in these semi- 
literate documents, and it is not likely 
that any two students will fully agree 
on either. In general the editor seems 
to have held the balance very happily 
between printing manifestly corrupt 
words where a fairly certain emenda- 
tion is to be found, and rewriting every- 
thing that presents abnormal Greek; 


in filling lacunae he has been moderate. 
Where the letters are legible he has 
once or twice made insufficient allow- 
ance for the vagaries of late Greek, 
especially as written by foreigners. 
Thus, to quote again from the Paris 
papyrus, in 3090 the text runs éay 8€ 
héyovtos axovens Batny Bapeias Kai 
auyKxpovaw oadnpov. The sense being 
obviously, ‘if, while you are reciting 
the charm, you hear a heavy tread and 
the rattle of iron,’ the editor has 
emended Aéyortos to Aéywv Tivos, which 
is of course far better and more gram- 
matical Greek, and if this were an 
Attic author no one would hesitate to 
accept the change. But the late Hel- 
lenistic gen. abs. is rather a law unto 
itself; thus a writer much superior to 
this nameless magic-monger, the author, 
be he Plutarch or not, of the regum et 
imperatorum apophthegmata, 205A, says 
AwodoTo . Kopaka iOwov émiotn- 
savTos avo (=émucTHoas) Sixaiav épy 
THY apoSnv yeyovévac. The numerous 
hymns also contain passages where the 
emendation adopted or proposed is 
perhaps not the happiest; but the last 
volume of the series (may it come 
soon !) is to contain, besides a full index, 
a discussion of these difficult and curious 
compositions, so it is stated on p. xi. 
Altogether a most useful and welcome 
contribution to our libraries, saving 
much trouble in references from volume 
to volume, besides the commendably 
low price. The series well deserves 
both our good wishes and the greatest 


possible financial support. 
H. J. Rose. 


PLOTINUS. 


Plotinus: The Divine Mind. Volume IV. 
Translated by STEPHEN MACKENNA. 
Pp. 103. London: The Medici 
Society, 1926. 12s. 6d. net. 

Plotin : Ennéades III., IV. Texte établi 
et traduit par EMILE BREHIER. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926, 
1927. 

La Philosophie de Plotin, Par EMILE 
BREHIER. Pp. xix+ 189. Paris: 
Boivin, n.d. 15 fr. 

STUDENTS of Plotinus are indebted to 

these two translators, not less for the 

rapidity than for the general excellence 


of their work. I have not very much to 
add to the notices of previous volumes 
in the C.R. Mr. Mackenna persists in 
his habit of translating without giving 
any indication of the text which he is 
translating, and in using a great variety 
of words to translate a single Greek 
term. The fifth Ennead is in some 
ways the easiest, and Mr. Mackenna 
is almost always successful in being 
readable and accurate. 

M. Bréhier is now very much more 
master of his author than in the first 
volume which I reviewed in 1924. He 











keeps much more exactly to the Greek, 
and there are fewer of the slips and 
marks of hasty work which marred the 
first volume. He gives us more help in 
the introduction to the separate books, 
especially in the fourth volume. It has 
long been recognised that Plotinus is 
as much a neo-Aristotelian as a neo- 
Platonist ; and here is a scholar with 
a wide knowledge of Aristotle and his 
commentators to tell us just where 
and how much Plotinus is borrowing 
from them. 

And now M. Bréhier adds to his 
services by producing a general work 
on Plotinus. He lays himself open to 
criticism by discussing only Soul, 
Spirit, and the One, and saying nothing 
about Matter; this is unfortunate, as 
the doctrine of matter and evil is 
important in the development of the 
system. But M. Bréhier has limited 
his range, and written a book of very 
manageable compass, which I think 
will be valuable to all students of the 
subject. A translator has the advantage 
that he must weigh every sentence of 
an author, and so see every aspect of 
his thought. M. Bréhier’s selection 
of passages is admirable, and, if he 
adds nothing very new, his book is at 
least a warning against undue simplifi- 
cation, and a reminder of the extreme 
difficulty of understanding Plotinus ; 
M. Bréhier slightly increases the 
difficulty by printing so few Greek 
words. All the familiar difficulties 
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are well brought out—the soul creating 
and quickening the world through the 
law of its own nature, as against the 
soul imprisoned in matter through a 
sinful fall; the One as a mathematical 
principle or measure (this idea is rightly 
classed as neo-Pythagorean) as against 
the One as the object of mystical 
rapture. It is hardly conceivable that 
a thinker of the acuteness of Plotinus 
should not have been aware of these 
and other remarkable inconsistencies ; 
for the reconciliation of them, we may 
have to wait for the chronological 
rearrangement of the Enneads—a work 
which may never be successfully carried 
through. In the meantime, M. Bréhier 
dwells at length on the Oriental in- 
fluence on Plotinus; not, that is, the 
influence of the Orientalised mysteries, 
which are, however, recognised as 
playing their part, but the influence 
of India. And here I think M. Bréhier 
is right ; it is almost impossible for one 
familiar with the thought of Plotinus 
to live in India, where so many ideas 
which he puts forward are still matters 
of living faith, and not to feel that there 
is more here than mere accidental 
coincidence. That there was constant 
intercourse between Alexandria and 
S. India, and that Plotinus might well 
have met and talked with Indians, is 
generally admitted; it is, perhaps, 
doubtful whether we shall ever be able 
to go beyond inference and conjecture, 
and prove direct influence. 
S. C. NEILL. 


THE HELLENISTIC MONARCHIES AND THE RISE OF ROME. 


The Cambridge A nctent History. Vol. VII. 
The Hellenistic Monarchies and the 
Rise of Rome. Edited by S. A. Cook, 
CittD. fF. E. Apcocx, M.A., M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH, M.A. Pp. xxxi+ 
988 ; 6 genealogical and chronological 
tables, 14 maps, copious index. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press, 1928. 
37s. 6d. net. 

HERE we have some goo large octavo 

pages of close-packed learning, a co- 

operative product arranged in several 
chapters and sections, the work of 
scholars chosen by the Editors as 
specialists qualified to treat this or that 


subject with authority. Great pains 
have been taken to keep up connexion 
between the chapters in this volume, 
and between this and other volumes, by 
back references to those already issued, 
and occasionally even forward to those 
at present unpublished. With division 
of chapters unavoidably arbitrary, it has 
not been easy to preserve the unity of 
design while passing from subject to 
subject. In this volume the plan of the 
work is perhaps exposed to exceptional 
strain, since we have side by side chap- 
ters on communities of highly developed 
civilisation and others devoted to prim- 











itive or prehistoric societies. In one 
place we are concerned with facts of 
politics, even with attested aims and 
feelings, matters worthy the attention 
of Political Science; in another we are 
referred to tevramare or the varieties of 
inhumation and cremation and so forth, 
reduced to inferences from material 
relics—a sort of human department of 
Paleozoology. That a reader of this 
volume is not more distracted by this 
contrast of ‘atmosphere’ is due to the 
studious loyalty of the contributors. 
But a certain bewildering effect remains, 
and I do not see how this is to be 
avoided consistently with the general 
plan of the work. 

The two main topics of the volume 
are the effect of Alexander’s conquests 
and the origins of Roman _ power. 
These, materially and morally, represent 
influences operative for many centuries, 
ending at last in the establishment of 
the Roman Empire. The story is inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of two disturbing 
elements, Celtic and Phoenician: the 
former of which strikes heavily in 
Macedonia, Asia Minor and Italy, fierce 
in attack but destined to absorption ; 
the latter, stubborn rival of Greek and 
Roman, carries on a long and deadly 
struggle only to be ended by the ruin 
of Carthage. To that part of this wide 
and various scene which comes within 
the range of the present volume we are 
introduced in a fine chapter, by Professor 
W. S. Ferguson, on the ‘ Leading Ideas 
of the New Period.’ Here we have a 
critical survey of the mental and moral 
development of the Greco-Macedonian 
world, the change of attitude towards 
political and religious questions ; above 
all, the cosmopolitan and individualist 
tendency of the new philosophic systems. 
Out of this movement comes the pre- 
vailing drift to Monarchy, the decay of 
independent 7réAevs in spite of efforts to 
save freedom by Federations, the syn- 
cretistic fusion of local divinities, and 
the growth of Science in the place of 
Philosophy. This general view of the 
shifting of men’s outlook was momen- 
tous; it meant that the normal human 
unit was to be the Individual acquiescing 
in the inevitable rule of material power, 
not the Citizen devoted to his own little 
community for better for worse. How 
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this ‘ Hellenistic’ world was working 
out its destiny is set forth in Chapters 
III.-IX. and XXIII., a massive contri- 
bution to the history of a very tangled 
period. I have only to remark that 
here and there a small table of chrono- 
logy or a small map, inserted in the text, 
would be a welcome help to any reader 
who has not himself specialised on the 
subject of this or that particular chapter. 

I pass on to Chapters X.-XVI., in 
which the last results of modern research 
are employed to furnish so far as possible 
a clear and satisfactory account of the 
origin and establishment of the Roman 
state in Italy down to the time before 
the Punic wars. It is atask of enormous 
difficulty that Dr. Stuart Jones and 
Mr. Last have undertaken. The evidence 
available is for the most part slight and 
obscure and often conflicting. When 
archaeology has played its part, and it 
becomes necessary to speak of political 
units, the positive and comparative value 
of traditions has to be tested. Those 
who have interested themselves in the 
story of early Rome will, I think, agree 
with me that the writers of these 
chapters deserve our warm thanks. I 
do not mean that they have revolution- 
ised current views on the history of the 
regal and early republican periods. Ido 
mean that in their hands the inter-con- 
nexion of events is better shown, always 
ingeniously, often quite convincingly; 
they leave the story much less ‘in the 
air’ than it used to be. This effect is 
due to their method, in particular to their 
attitude towards tradition. How far 
their patient and sincere endeavour to 
extract truth from the stray references 
of secondary authorities represents a 
final settlement of this or that question 
I do not venture to predict. For the 
present their conservative but critical 
treatment seems to me an onward step 
in the right direction. But we must 
bear in mind that in such material as 
tradition the distinction between actual 
legend and later invention is not always 
easy to draw. 

Speaking generally, the matter of 
these illuminative chapters seems to me 
admirably handled. I cannot criticise 
it minutely as a specialist, but I know 
enough of the main facts to be very 
thankful to the writers for their presenta- 
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tion ofa complicated story. It was time 
for a new version, taking full account 
of the results so far attained by recent 
researches. Perhaps no part of ‘ Hellen- 
istic’ history has gained more by this 
sympathetic and lucid restatement than 
that dealing with Macedonia and the 
old Hellas, in Chapters VI., VII., XXIII. 
The subject includes much material of 
profound interest, in politics, in social 
life, and in the new mentality of the age 
of the Diadochi and Epigoni. It may 
be, and is, profitably treated in separate 
chapters, apart from the story of the 
Seleucid and Lagid empires, closely 
connected with these though it be. 
The story of Macedon is singular, and 
deserves special attention in view of the 
circumstances that led to the later 
conflict with Rome. The creation of 
a really national self-consciousness 
under a national king is itself a notable 
phenomenon, exceptional in antiquity. 
The story of the Greek Leagues has 
long been a favourite topic with scholars ; 
but this too gains in clearness and con- 
sistency under the hand of Mr. Tarn. 
The chapters on Egypt and Syria and 
the East are what we have learnt to 
expect from Professor Rostovtzeff, and 
do not seem to call for particular 
comment here. 

From these general remarks I pass to 
a few particular points of detail. The 
reconstruction of the Regal period is 
bold. The kings from Numa onwards 
are treated as persons; even their tra- 
ditional names receive respectful con- 
sideration. But Servius Tullius is not 
a foreign conqueror; he is ‘a kinsman 
of the Latins over whom he ruled’ 
(p. 393), and a real person. The fall of 
the Monarchy and ending of Etruscan 
control was effected by violence 
(pp. 394-6); only the details of the 
story are to be rejected. And the tra- 
ditional horror of monarchy at Rome is 
not a late invention, but a significant 
fact (p. 395). A firm attitude on such 
matters gives a new reality to the tale 
of shadowy kings, and it seems to me 
for the present justified by the ingenious 
combinations of the argument. Not 
less important are the conclusions 
reached as to the formation of the 
‘Roman People. Rome was not 
Etruscanised in serious sense 


any 


(p. 387). Indeed, the Etruscans them- 
selves were not an intrusive ethnic unit 
(pp. 379-81), but developed out of primi- 
tive Italian stocks. The Roman flebs 
was a composite body, but not racially 
different (Ch. XIII. iii) from the patres, 
and the populus Romanus eventually ab- 
sorbed the powerful Sabine immigrants 
(pp. 496-7). Needless to say, all ques- 
tions of this kind are discussed with full 
consideration of the evidence gained by 
excavation, particularly as to the use of 
cremation or inhumation in disposal of 
the dead. The result is on the whole a 
discarding of speculative race-theories, 
and an attempt to find something more 
solid by inferences from ascertained 
facts; and, if the present interpretation 
of the facts holds its ground, the views 
given deserve assent. 

A problem that has exercised the 
minds of many students is that of the 
Tiber. Had the position of Rome on 
the river anything to do with the early 
growth of Roman power? Nobody 
seems eager to meet this question with a 
downright negative answer. We have 
heard of traffic across the Tiber and of 
Rome profiting by such traffic, and we 
hear this again (Ch. XIV. viii). I have 
long doubted whether this traffic could 
have been important enough to give 
Rome a serious advantage over (say) 
other Latin towns, such as Praeneste or 
Tibur. And it is not denied that there 
was (p.465) another crossing at Fidenae. 
Was there no advantage arising from 
traffic up the river? Now I observe 
that great stress is laid (pp. 464-5) on 
the non-industrial character of Rome, 
which surely nobody disputes; and the 
existence of maritime commerce is dis- 
missed as an ‘assumption.’ But, ad- 
mitting that Rome was not a com- 
mercial city thriving on international 
trade, this does not really meet the 
questions I have put above. The ad- 
vance of the city on the Tiber to a 
position of leadership, begun in the 
Regal period and continued in the early 
Republic, is excellently set out in Chap- 
ters XII. and XV. The communities 
over which Rome was in those days 
gaining control seem to have been un- 
commercial, depending on agriculture 
and other uses of the land. So too—I 
do not dispute it—in the main did 























Rome. But Rome was somehow more 
‘ progressive’ and absorbent ; and it is 
no idle curiosity to seek for some effec- 
tive cause of her superiority. A wiser 
policy no doubt had much to do with it. 
But what was there in the conditions of 
Rome tending to foster a political capa- 
city above the standard of her neigh- 
bours? She may have learnt much 
from experiences during the Etruscan 
domination; but had not others too 
learnt something? The one condition 
that differentiates the case of Rome 
from other Latin towns is her position 
on the river with no rival between her 
and the sea. Now, is it extravagant 
to suggest that her ruling class were 
gainers in knowledge and competence 
by the occasional visits of men from the 
outer world? It does not seem so to 
me. Iam not postulating a brisk com- 
merce along the lower Tiber. Suffice 
it that ‘passing traders paid Rome an 
occasional call’ (p. 465). As to Tiber 
navigation and its difficulties, and the 
reasons for thinking that in ancient 
times, before the destruction of woods, 
the river carried less silt, I refer to 
H. Nissen’s Italische Landeskunde, Chap- 
ter VII., § 3, where there is much that 
seems to favour my suggestion. 
Chapters XIV. and XVI. deal with the 
institutions of the Republic down to 
2878.c.,the Magistracy, Senate, Popular 
Assemblies, Jurisdiction, Law, Land- 
tenure, Food-supply, and the gradual 
advance of the Roman flebs to political 
equality with the patres. The distinction 
between flebs and populus and the steps 
toward its practical obliteration are 
carefully noted; and not less the forma- 
tion of the New Nobility and its con- 
nexion with the more pressing contrast 
of Rich and Poor. The policy of 
expansion by settlements (coloniae) as 
a solution of the land-question, and as 
an extension of Roman power, is effec- 
tively treated, and we have before us 
the Roman People trained and equipped 
for the conquest of Italy. Chapter XVII. 
accompanies this internal history with 
an account of the interruption of Rome’s 
progress by the Gaulish invasions and 
an explanation of the signal recovery of 
Rome from what were at any rate grave 
disasters. The evidence for these events 
is corrupted and obscure, and we have 
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to thank Professor Homo for his skilful 
extraction of a credible story. These 
chapters, important though they are, do 
not seem to admit detailed comment 
within the limits of this review. 

We now come to what was perhaps 
the finest achievement of Rome, the 
conquest and infederation of Italy. 
Chapter XVIII., by Professor Adcock, 
relates the conquest of central Italy; 
in XIX. the disturbing career of 
Agathocles is described by Dr. Cary; 
in XX. the fortunes of the Western 
Greeks and their champions, the ad- 
venture of Pyrrhus, and the eventual 
supremacy of Rome in southern Italy, 
are the subject of Professor Tenney 
Frank. These chapters bring us into 
touch with Carthaginian Africa, with 
Sicilian revolutions, with new relations 
between Rome and Carthage; but their 
most instructive effect is to be found in 
the development of the Roman system 
of alliances, and the way in which that 
system proved itself able to emerge 
triumphant from the severest tests. 
The available evidence may be con- 
flicting and fragmentary, or corrupted 
by vainglory in Roman tradition. But 
the untrustworthiness of certain details 
does not seriously affect the undoubted 
result. In view of later history, the 
relations between Rome and the Greeks 
are of supreme importance. Her policy 
in Campania, of conciliating and turning 
to account the Greek element, was con- 
tinued, with allowance for circum- 
stances, in the South. She never did 
more wisely than in securing to herself 
the services of a people more gifted than 
her own. She gave them a permanent 
leader, thus ending the pitiful waste of 
their resources under the ambition of 
tyrants or the recklessness of domineer- 
ing champions; she protected them from 
the attacks of Sabellian upland tribes. 
Thus she gained the help of maritime 
communities and therewith the all- 
important control of the coast of Italy. 
The general course and connexion of 
events is clearly and skilfully described 
in these chapters, which contain also 
useful comments on some Roman 
military reforms. On certain points 
Professor Adcock challenges or rejects 
previous versions; for instance, the 
traditional story of a First Samnite 
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War, and the existence of a place known 
by the name Palaepolis (pp. 588, 595). 
In the latter case he finds reference to 
Cumae, the parent city of Neapolis. 
I forget where I first came across this 
view, which I still find tempting. But 
the fact of separate walled-off quarters 
in ancient cities, serving to keep certain 
elements of the population apart, leaves 
me still in doubt whether the tradition 
awkwardly preserved in Livy should be 
set aside. I refer to Strabo III. 4, § 8, 
where the possible confusion of the ‘ Old 
Town’ name is curious, and Diodorus 
XIX. 66, §4. The quarters of Syracuse 
are perhaps of the same character. And 
in all these cases the ‘Old citizen’ 
element is Greek. Prendergast on the 
‘Irish Town’ quarters in Ireland may 
serve as an illustration. 

I must not omit to notice the patient 
ingenuity with which in these (and 
earlier) chapters the aims and conduct 
of military campaigns are described. 
On the disentanglement of details and 
consideration of geographical influences 
much labour has been spent. Hence 
the narrative is remarkable for signifi- 
cance and coherence attained in despite 
of the defects of the tradition. Now 
and then one may suspect that a com- 
bination or an inference is overbold, but 
as a rule the reasons given are impres- 
sive; and the writers often remind us 
that they are only recording their views 
at the time of writing. Whether all 
these details of campaigns are really 
worth all the trouble bestowed on them 
I am not able to judge. 

It is with diffidence that I speak of 
Chapter XX., on the First Punic War, 
by Professor Tenney Frank. Let me 
say at once that the traditional story is 
in my opinion an utter perversion of the 
truth. That a land-lubber state over- 
comes an able-seaman state, and does 
so mainly through superiority afloat, is 
a tale that needs some explanation to 
begin with. I hold that we are faced 
with alternatives rigidly marking out 
the lines on which any reasonable ex- 
planation must proceed. Either the 
naval force of Carthage was vastly less 
efficient than contemporaries imagined, 
or Rome had naval resources unrecog- 
nised by Polybius and possibly unsus- 
pected by the outer world, or both these 


assumptions are true and both tended, 
in combination with other causes, to 
produce a result not really so astonish- 
ing as tradition represents. Now I can- 
not agree that the failure of the Cartha- 
ginian navy is ‘surprising’ (p. 694). 
That Carthage possessed a great fleet of 
warships may be true. That she was 
ever in a position to man her ships with 
loyal citizens or allies, to train the crews 
efficiently, and so to produce a fighting 
navy worthy of her maritime reputation, 
is what I cannot learn. It seems that 
in an earlier period the Western Greeks 
had been able to hold their own at sea 
against the Punic power, even when 
backed by the Etruscans. That the 
marine soldiers of Carthage were in- 
ferior to those of Rome is generally ad- 
mitted. That the rowers were superior, 
I see no reason to assume. If the tradi- 
tion be sound, no great navigating skill 
was shewn by either side, but the blun- 
ders of Roman admirals were conspicu- 
ous. The strange thing is that after 
frightful disasters Rome won the war in 
a final sea fight. Now Polybius attri- 
butes (I. 37) one great disaster to the 
neglect of warnings from the navigating 
officers, and adds severe comments on 
foolish Roman self-sufficiency. I ask 
pardon for a suggestion that the skilled 
seamen were Greeks by birth or training 
and for dissent from the view (p. 694) 
that the eventual success of Rome was 
not due to the use of borrowed Greek 
sailors. On the contrary, I believe that 
the superiority of the fleet with which 
Catulus brought the war to an end was 
probably due to the lessons of experi- 
ence; that is, to the more extensive use 
of Greek shipwrights and Greek naviga- 
tors. 

This statement does not imply that I 
am blind to the merits of the account of 
the war and its effects given in this 
chapter. The operations by land and 
sea,and all that the war meant to Rome, 
are most ably described. Yet it leaves 
on me an impression that great results 
are attributed to inadequate causes. 
The sensational stories as to the crea- 
tion of a Roman fleet appear to me tales 
that have grown in tradition till they 
have lost the simplicity of truth. 
Roman vainglory demanded that vic- 
tory should have been won over the 
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mightiest of foes at the gravest disad- 
vantages. That recovery from disasters 
was the special glory of Rome is attested 
by her history; but Roman pride did 
not let this truth lose in the telling. 
And it was not the Roman way to show 
generous appreciation of the services 
rendered by allies. The credit of suc- 
cess was due to Rome, and not to be 
shared with others. Hence the silence 
as to the value of Greek mariners does 
not surprise me atall. One little detail 
calls for remark. It is a pity to call the 
famous corvi ‘cranes.’ Surely they 
were as described by Polybius (I. 22) 
rather what we call ‘ gangways,’ and the 
‘crow’ or ‘raven’ was represented by 
the grappling spike. 

Three important chapters carry on 
the history to the point where the 
volume ends, leaving the reader waiting 
for the great agony of the Second Punic 
War. Chapter XXIV., on the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain, is the work of Pro- 
fessor Schulten, a great authority on 
the antiquities of the Peninsula, and is a 
most welcome contribution. So too is 
XXV., on Rome after the conquest of 
Sicily, by Professor Tenney Frank. In 
it many grave issues are coming to the 
front, such as the beginning of Rome’s 
policy of transmarine provinces, the 
democratic movement led by Flaminius, 
and the recognition that the menace of 
the restless Gauls in the Po-country 
must be suppressed in the interest of 
Rome. Most of the matter is what the 
author has peculiarly made his own. 
The relations of Greek Massilia to 
Rome and Carthage, and their bearing 
on the momentous sequel, are described 
as their significance requires. Chapter 
XXVI., by Professor Holleaux, deals 
with the complications arising from 
Illyrian piracy in the Adriatic and the 
steps by which Rome was brought into 
contact with the Macedonian kingdom. 
Stress is laid on the reluctance of the 
Roman government to employ their fleet 
in these waters and indeed generally to 
undertake serious operations to the east- 
ward. The point of these observations 
will appear in the next volume. Mean- 
while the subject matter is closely con- 
nected with that of Chapter XXIII., on 
the Greek Leagues and Macedonia, by 
Mr. Tarn. The events leading to the 
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Peace of Naupactus in 217 B.c., treated 
with recognition of their significance 
(p. 854), bring us into the early days of 
the Second Punic War. 

If I have hardly referred at all to 
matters of constitutional principles and 
practice, it is because the discussion of 
these has long occupied a leading place 
in the inquiries of historians. I have 
found nothing in this book on which I 
could comment in detail to good pur- 
pose. One minor topic, however, may 
admit remark. The use of the words 
‘representation’ or ‘representative 
principle’ in speaking of ancient in- 
stitutions surely needs extreme care. 
More or less technical, such language 
may be so employed as to be either a 
help ora hindrance in political criticism. 
Instances are to be found in most 
history books. In the present work I 
diffidently suggest that on pages 661-2 
the term is not so discreetly used as on 
pages 738-9. : ; 

Another matter of interest is the 
relation between slave labour and free. 
On page 806 are some very instructive 
remarks on the jealousy shown in the 
third century by the censors, who 
limited the voting-power of freedmen 
by confining them to the four city tribes. 
As the motive of this policy it is there 
suggested that the poorer citizens dis- 
liked slaves ‘who had cheapened their _ 
labour.’ This appeals to me as a 
plausible view, but it is hardly one of 
which I can feel sure. 

A trifling detail catches the eye on 
page 645. ‘Every legionary armed 
with a sword had to face ten spear- 
points’ when meeting the Macedonian 
phalanx. I cannot see how this was 
possible; and Polybius, XVIII. 29, 
seems to make the projecting pike-heads 
five, not ten. And this I can under- 
stand. On page 679 Duilius sails from 
Mylae ‘eastward’ to the relief of 
Segesta. Was this so? On page 655 
a city (Tarentum) is accepted by Rome 
‘as a socius navalis. Is this good Latin? 
On page 627, line 8, surely ‘than the 
Carthaginians’ should read ‘than to the 
Carthaginians.’ On 451 comitatus is 
simply a misprint for cométiatus. On 
241 a line of Pope’s has dropped out 
through a ‘scribe’s eye’ error. 

Such petty slips as these throw into 
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strong relief the minute and efficient 
care with which this massive volume 
has been prepared and seen through the 
press. It would be impertinent to 
dwell on the excellence of the printing 


or the positively miraculous proof-read- 
ing; anyone of experience will see that 
it is a fine achievement, a material dress 
worthy of its solid contents. 

W. E. HEITLAND. 


AUTOUR DES GRACQUES. 


Autour des Gracques: Etudes critiques. 
By J. Carcopino. Pp. 305. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1928. 

Tuts book consists of a series of related 

essays on Gracchan history, some of 

which raise problems hitherto unnoticed. 

In Chapter I. Professor Carcopino 
compares Plutarch’s and Appian’s ac- 
count of the tribunate of Tib. Gracchus. 
In his treatment of this familiar topic 
he strikes a clear note by his uncom- 
promising rejection of Plutarch’s narra- 
tive, which in his view consistently 
disregards Roman constitutional law 
and habitually offends against common 
sense. The most striking of his argu- 
ments is that Attalus III. of Pergamum 
probably did not die in time for Tiberius 
to take advantage of his demise, and 
that Plutarch’s story of Tiberius’ 
legislation concerning the deceased 
monarch’s will is therefore a pure in- 
vention. The precise date of Attalus’ 
death can unfortunately not be settled 
beyond cavil, but it is well worth 
considering whether Plutarch’s version 
here, as on other occasions, does not 
confuse Tiberius’ programme with that 
of Gaius. In any case, the cumulative, 
if not theindividual,strength of Professor 
Carcopino’s arguments in favour of 
Appian and against Plutarch is very 
great. Another notable suggestion of 
this book is that Appian’s source for 
the history of the Gracchi was a writer 
of the Flavian period. This view again 
is hardly susceptible of definite proof; 
but in its favour it may be said that 
Vespasian’s campaign against encroach- 
ments on ager publicus was calculated 
to revive interest in the war of the 
Gracchi against the possessores. 

Chapter II. puts forward some novel 
propositions regarding the parents of 
the Gracchi. It dates back their 
marriage from 164 to c. 175 B.C., and 
denies that this wedding was intended 
to cement a reconciliation between the 


families of the bridegroom and _ bride. 
On the second of these points Professor 
Carcopino’s chief argument is that in 
the Syrian War the elder Gracchus was 
a trusted staff-officer of the Scipios; 


hence the feud between Sempronii and 


Cornelii is mere fiction. In favour of 
his revised chronology he points out 
that it reduces the excessive disparity 
of age between Gracchus and Cornelia, 
which the traditional dates require, and 
spaces out the births of their numerous 
progeny in a more natural manner. 
On this system Tiberius was not by 
any means the first child, albeit the 
eldest son, of the family. 

But Professor Carcopino’s principal 
research relates to the history of the 
triumvirate which carried Tiberius’ land- 
law into effect. Firstly, he challenges 
the common opinion that the board 
had to submit to yearly re-election 
(€vadAacoopevot kar’ Eros). This re- 
quirement would have been contrary 
to Roman usage in such cases, and it 


would have played into the hands of 


Tiberius’ opponents. Besides, the 
special force of the verb evadAdooew 
requires that we should translate 
Appian’s phrase by ‘changing among 
themselves year by year '—1.¢., the trium- 
virs were to take it in turns to have sole 
charge of the land distribution, so that in 
his intervals between spells of duty each 
commissioner might carry on with his 
ordinary political career. In the light 
of this rule the vicissitudes in the 
personnel of the triumvirate are traced 
out to its dissolution in IIg B.c. 

Again, Professor Carcopino departs 
from the ordinary view in refusing to 
dismiss the tribunes Acilius and Rubrius 
as mere mouthpieces of Gaius. In his 
view both the lex Acilia iudiciaria and 
the lex Rubria de colontis in Africam 
deducendis aimed at a compromise 
between Gracchan and senatorial policy. 
To readers acquainted with English 
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criminal procedure the extant clauses 
of the lex Acilia, it must be confessed, 
seem vindictively unfair to the accused 
party; but if we had the text of Gaius’ 
previous law on the same subject we 
might stand astonished at Acilius’ 
moderation. As for the /ex Rubria, the 
parallel case of the colonisation of Narbo 
shows that the Senate was not im- 
placably hostile to transmarine settle- 
ment; and in this instance a policy of 
emigration overseas might salvage the 
remnant of the possessores in Italy. 
Furthermore, Professor Carcopino com- 
pletely establishes one important point 
of detail in Rubrius’ law. In the light 
of a recent survey of the site of Carthage, 
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which shows that its urban and its rural 
systems of centuriation were wholly 
distinct, he proves that the Gracchan 
assignations religiously avoided the 
urban area which had been put under 
a curse in 146 B.C. 

These extracts from Professor Carco- 
pino’s book suffice to show that it is the 
most important work on the Gracchi 
which has appeared for many years. 
It is also recommended by its terse and 
vigorous style, which will carry the 
reader easily through its most intricate 
arguments. 

On p. 20 a slight error has crept in. 
The tribunate of C. Cornelius befel in 67, 
not in 64 B.c. M. Cary. 


THE ROMAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


Last Words on the Roman Municipalities. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Pp. 80. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1928. 
4s. net. 

In this booklet, which is a pendant to 

The Roman Fate (1g22) and I[terum 

(1925), Mr. Heitland offers ‘one more 

attempt to throw light on the working 

of the Roman municipal system,’ which 
he regards as a main cause of the 

Decline and Fall. He does not think 

that his view has received any solid and 

instructive refutation, and so he pre- 
sents his case again. The present 
statement is somewhat diffuse and, in 
some points, a little vague. The main 
thought is that the extension of the 
municipal system to the provinces was 

radically unsound, because it was a 

development of the old Roman prin- 

ciple of ruling by dividing and pre- 
vented the growth of what we call 

Nationality among the most progressive 

peoples. The attention of the upper 

classes was absorbed by local self- 
government, while the territorial juris- 
diction of the municipalities brought 
more and more of the rustic agri- 
cultural population under their control. 
Thus the municipal system served to 
keep the provinces in subordination, 
and so it formed a convenient instru- 
ment of Empire. The cities, however, 
had no share in shaping imperial policy ; 
no imperial public opinion could arise 
to lift them out of the rut of local 





interests and of rivalries with neigh- 
bours; and the result was a dull ac- 
quiescence in the dictates of the 
central government, ‘ which could only 
command a passive local support from 
its subjects.’ The Empire was, in fact, 
‘an imperial body without an imperial 
soul.” What was needed was hearty 
co-operation between the parts and the 
central power; and had it existed, the 
resources of the Empire would have 
been sufficient for its protection. It 
was not possible for Augustus or his 
successors to remodel the Empire on 
such co-operative lines. So‘ the Roman 
Fate conducted the Empire to its 
destined end.’ 

In other words, the structure of the 
Empire was such that the fabric was 
fated from the outset to fall as soon as 
it was put to a sufficiently severe test. 
This line of reasoning (suggested per- 
haps by comparison with the British 
Empire during the War) is of little 
help, even if it be wholly true, since 
the idea of an Empire organised like 
our own was admittedly one foreign to 
antiquity. In considering the decline 
of the Roman Empire we have to take 
it as it was organised; and moreover 
the East Roman Empire was similarly 
organised and yet managed to survive 
through the Middle Ages. (The ob- 
servations about the latter on p. 44 are 
hardly consistent with the main thesis.) 
In the ancient world cities were, what 
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they have always been, the instrument 
of civilisation; and it would have been 
more to the point to ask whether or not 
the spread of civilisation was incom- 
patible with the defence of the Empire 
against invaders whose numbers have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

While the whole municipal system is 
condemned as a structural defect, Mr. 
Heitland proceeds to argue that its 
effects were aggravated by grave defects 
in its working, which had been sapping 
its vigour for a century or more before 
‘the inner weakness of the Empire was 
painfully exposed’ in the later years of 
M. Aurelius. The apparent prosperity 
of the cities was «a\Xos Kaxav brrovdov. 
Two defects are specified: (1) The 
prosperity was not shared by the 
country-folk, who were oppressed and 
exploited, and who did not benefit by 
the large expenditure on the comfort 
and pleasures of the townsmen (on 
which it may be remarked that, accord- 
ing to the argument on p. 28, such 
benefit would have been demoralising 
to them and would have helped to 
dissipate ‘any remains of national feel- 


ing that might still linger’ among 
thern) ; (2) corruption and bad finance 
were apparently prevalent from the end 
of the first century, though the boroughs 
were not all seriously corrupt (a con- 
clusion which is not established by the 
evidence). These defects undermined 
‘the financial and moral strength of the 
imperial whole’ (p. 70), and the result 
is seen, for instance, in the trouble 
experienced by M. Aurelius in defeat- 
ing the northern barbarians. This can 
hardly be called cogent reasoning, 
though it is quite true that the devotion 
of the cities to material comforts and 
the economic condition of the peasants 
were both important factors in the 
process of decline. 

The book closes with an attempt to 
discredit ancient panegyrics on the 
Roman Empire, which is singularly 
unconvincing. The men who praised 
the Empire praised it because they 
were sensible of the advantages they 
enjoyed under it. They may have been 
blind to its weak points, but they were 
not dishonest. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND INDIA. 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India. By E. H. WARMINGTON. 
Pp. 417; one map and one plate. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1928. 
15s. 

THE title may be supplemented thus, 

‘from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, 

with considerable excursions into the 

Decline.’ Part II., the longer, is an 

elaborate inventory of imports and 

exports, concluding with a judicious 
analysis of all the evidence from coin- 
finds in India for the adverse balance 
and drain of specie which troubled 
Roman moralists and such Emperors 
as Tiberius. Part I. deals with the 
trade-routes and the development of 
the trade along them. The sea-route 
naturally takes chief place, and the stages 
in the use of the monsoons are very 
carefully discussed, the Periplus being 
dated about A.D. 60. Stress is rightly 
laid on Ptolemy’s India, which shows 
remarkably detailed knowledge, though 
the outline is distorted by preconceived 


theory. The illustration provided is 
that of a silver dish found at Lampsacus, 
representing India surrounded by 
various animals. The book has an 
excellent index and bibliography, and 
a dense array of notes in an appendix 
of sixty-three pages. It brings together 
a mass of information not elsewhere 
readily accessible, and is bound to be 
very welcome and to retain its value. 

A good deal must be said on the 
other side. The notes are often large 
aggregates of references of unequal 
value and uncertain bearing. The 
plan involves many irritating repeti- 
tions: Domitian’s horrea piperataria, for 
instance, appear five times. The text 
is overcrowded with names and sub- 
sidiary matter, and makes hard reading. 
‘That Indian wares ever went from 
Byzantium to Italy by way of Serdica 
(Sofia), Naissus (Nisch), Singidunum 
(Belgrade), Emona (Laybach), and so 
to Aquileia is most improbable.’ Why 
bother to say it? More serious, the 
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original sources are often not closely 
enough examined or candidly enough 
presented. The shipwrecked Indians 
among the Suebi (Pliny II. 170) are in 
the text ‘perhaps victims of Caspian 
storms,’ in the notes ‘perhaps merely 
Europeans.” Why use anything so 
doubtful, and omit to say that the story 
comes from the very fallible Nepos and 
refers to 62 B.c.? The ordinary reader 
will be merely confused. When Horace 
mentions Sevas et Indos and Pliny 
(XII. 84) speaks of the drain of money 
to India and the Seres, neither can 


THE TEXT OF THE 


Towards a Text of the Metamorphosis of 
Ovid. By D. A. SLATER. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 

Tuis is a big and handsome volume. 
There are three beautiful facsimiles 
(and a charming sonnet) to soften a 
peevish reviewer. The contents consist 
of Prolegomena, an Apparatus Criticus, 
and an edition of the Narrationes. There 
is no text of the Metamorphoses ; we are 
referred to Riese’s second edition. 

The Prolegomena is lucid, vigorous. 
and stamped with the scholarship which 
we associate with the name of the 
author. In it are discussed various 
problems connected with the text. The 
doctrine of a ‘ Lactantian’ recension is 
accepted ; on the question of a possible 
recension by the poet himself, Professor 
Slater is inclined to give an affirmative 
answer. He denies that the text has 
suffered from extensive interpolation. 
He thinks that it is probable that the 
last book is post-exilic. There are in- 
teresting notes on certain features of 
Ovid’s style, his partiality for Greek 
forms and structures, and for archaisms. 
There is a review of certain forms of 
textual corruption : the examples of the 
interchange of words and hemistichs, 
and of the assimilation to other passages 
in Ovid, are convincing and illuminating. 
The sincerity of Planudes is defended ; 
some eighty passages are cited to show 
how this translator ‘aut solus aut cum 
deterioribus’ has preserved, wholly or 
in part, the true reading. In hisclassi- 
fication of manuscripts, Professor Slater 
recognises the usual distinction of Lac- 
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conceivably mean by Seres the Cheras 
of South India [p. 274: ‘China (?)’ on 
p- 312], whatever underlies the wild 
statement of Pliny VI. 88, a minor 
worry, which Mr. Warmington should 
not have allowed to haunt him some 
ten times: this complex he owes to 
Kennedy, J.R.A.S., 1904, 359 ff. In 
many assertions, which cannot here be 
briefly discussed, he is more dogmatic 
than the original sources warrant. 
There is a certain amount of very 
speculative matter. 
J. O. THomson. 


METAMORPHOSES. 


tantiani and non-Lactantiani. As re- 
presentative of the first class he takes 
the Heinsian group JMNSU. ForMN 
he uses the results of Keil, Riese, and 
Magnus, together with further informa- 
tion drawn from Heinsius’s notes. 
U(rbinas 341) has been brought out of 
the darkness where it has lain since 
Heinsius used it. It is a manuscript of 
respectable antiquity, in Beneventan 
script, probably from Bari. It receives 
the honour of a complete collation. 
For S(pirense frag.) and J (a lost Paduan 
MS.) we have to depend on Langer- 
man’s and Heinsius’s collations, though 
« (frag. Hauniense 56), which Slater has 
collated for himself, is almost certainly 
part of the lost S. Heinsius is again 
taken as guide in the selection of the 
non-Lactantiani, three favourites of the 
Dutch scholar being chosen—viz., Vat. 
Pal. 1669 (E), Paris. 8oo1 (P), and Laur. 
36,12 (L). E hasbeen collated fully (from 
photographs). Heinsius, and in a few 
cases Lemaire, have been responsible 
for the readings of P. For L (which is 
not cited very often), Keil, supplemented 
by Heinsius, has been used. For XIV. 
831- XV. 879, we have U (to XV. 493, 
then U%), EF (Marcianus 223, appa- 
rently collated afresh), P (Heinsius), 
together with Lond. Burn. 224, Kings 
26, Haun. 2008, Harl. 2742, Bodl. 8867 
(Garrod), Strozz. 121 and 120, Turon. 
879, and N (Riese). The examination 
of these MSS. is only part of Professor 
Slater’s labours. He has collated anew 
most of the important fragments, and, 
to judge from the Apparatus, has in- 
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spected or collated a large number of 
other MSS., especially those of London, 
Oxford, and Paris. Finally, he has 
endeavoured to re-survey systematically 
the whole field of Heinsius’s investiga- 
tions. He publishes that scholar’s de- 
scriptions of some ninety MSS. which 
were examined by Heinsius or his 
friends. Further information regarding 
the readings of many of these MSS. has 
been extracted from the collations pre- 
served in the Bodleian. 

An Apparatus conceived on such a 
scale, designed to embody the investiga- 
tions and speculations of scholars from 
the fifteenth century to the present day, 
is bound to be a delicate and difficult 
structure. It will tend to be a cento, 
especially if ancient nomenclature is 
retained to any great extent. Of course, 
when identification is impossible owing 
to the loss of manuscripts and other 
causes, we cannot avoid the use of old 
appellations; it would be too much to 
expect an editor to say what the ‘ codex 
Abstemii’ (Ant. Constantius) was, or to 
discover what manuscripts were used 
and misused by Mariangelus Accursius, 
Raphael Regius, Vivianus, Navagero, 
Bersmann and others. It is, however, 
possible, by means of the Bodleian 
records, to identify a very large number 
of the Heinsiani, and it was probably 
through inadvertence that Professor 
Slater has suffered his Apparatus to be 
encumbered with references which are 
unintelligible to scholars less expert 
than himself. Heinsius, for example, 
used eighteen Medicei. A comparison 
of Bandini’s descriptions with Heinsius’s 
manuscript notes will immediately iden- 
tify most of these and relieve the Ap- 
paratus of Med Quints,’ Med Quarts, Med 
unus, duo Med, and the like. The 
same might be done with groups like 
the Ambrosiani, Bononienses, codices 
Moreti, as well as with isolated manu- 
scripts like Junianus, Sprotianus, Helm- 
stadiensis. Professor Slater has made 
researches in Paris and must know that 


1 In Book III. this MS. (Laur. 36, § ?) is 
cited seventeen times. It does not seem to 
merit such honour. In nine cases the reading 
isin MorN orboth. In four cases its readings 
seem peculiar to itself—namely, ‘125 plaude- 
bant, 187 obstitit, 216 we/ subducta, 453 nimium 
est.’ 


Reg and Thuan and Puiean are not 
adequate references to a_ particular 
manuscript belonging to these groups. 
We find the Heinsian Regius Primus in 
one place, and in another the correct 
Paris 8000; similarly Alter Regius and 
Paris 7993. Professor Slater’s efforts 
to trace the Vossiani (C.R., XXIX. 
174 ff.) show that he realises how im- 
portant the identification of MSS. may 
prove, and we are indebted to him for 
giving an intelligible local habitation 
and a name to not a few ancient 
nothings.* It is to the contagion of 
ancient example that one must attribute 
unus Parts (saec. xiii) and unus Bod- 
leianus. Once or twice one is completely 
at a loss. One knows that Oxon and 
Balliolensis had a meaning for Heinsius, 
but what does frag. Oxon (I. 247) mean ?% 
Or frag. Romanum (XI. 266)? An un- 
identified manuscript, especially if it has 
a double appellation, can be a trap. 
Once at least Heinsius was nearly 
caught in this way, and Professor Slater 
has pointed out Magnus’s slips. In his 
own list of sigla one notices ‘6= MS. 
Diez B. Sant. 148e (apud H. Magnum 
citatus) inerant, ut videtur, X. 726-XI. 
549,’ and ‘y=consensus codicum 6 S.’ 
The ‘ MS.’ cited by Magnus is a volume 
composed of papers‘ (of different sizes, 
dates, and hands) containing notes, 
conjectures, and collations by Heinsius 
and his correspondents. Magnus cites 
readings elsewhere from this collection 
(for example, on IX. 202, 426), and cites 
it continuously for part of X.and XI. 
The last group of readings agree amaz- 
ingly with Professor Slater’s Spirensian 
_* See Prolegomena on the Urbinas, Pala- 
tinus ueterrimus, Strozziani, Twisdenianus, Vos- 
sianus alter, fragmentum Boxhornianum, Ber- 
neggerianus. Obrecht, by the way, who parted 
with this last manuscript to the Royal Library 
of France, was something more than a ‘ biblio- 
pola nescio quis’ (p. 24). 

* In a wild moment it seemed a possible 
reference to Harl. 2610, which Schanz® (p. 318) 
describes as ‘fragm. Oxoniense eines Har- 
leianus.’ Magnus similarly talks of ‘ein cod. 
Harleianus aus der Bodleiana zu Oxford ’ 
(Studien sur Ueberlieferung, usw., I1., p. 629). 

* Some of these are described by Magnus, 
Praef.,p. xxiv. The papers touching the 77istia 
are mentioned by Merkel in the Preface to his 
Reimer edition. It has, if I am not mistaken, 
the excerpia Kloekhovii PP. 318, 319) and the 
excerpta Scaligeri (p. 378). 
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readings—for the simple reason that 
Magnus was drawing from a portion of 
the very collation, of which Professor 
Slater took a complete copy from the 
Bodleian Elzevir. 6 is obviously a 
double-ganger and wf is the shadow of 
one; both ghost and shadow should be 
laid. To Professor Slater belongs the 
credit of giving in full the readings ot 
the lost manuscript as well as for naming 
it; he also names the fragmentum 
Leodicense which Magnus published 
anonymously (¢) from the same Berlin 
collection. As regards accuracy in the 
reports of modern work, Professor 
Slater’s Apparatus is sound. It is, of 
course, less full than that of Magnus, but 
there are, as regards the major MSS., 
fewer slips. It errs, as regards N, occa- 
sionally in the way of omission. It is 
amusing to note that Professor Slater, 
using apparently Magnus’s own collation 
(Studien usw. VI., 1902), reports M 
correctly where the German scholar or 
his proof-reader has allowed a mistake 
to appear in his great edition of 1914.3 
As an instrument, the present com- 
pilation is difficult to handle, but it is a 
permanent and valuable contribution 
to the edifice of Ovidian studies. It 
supplements Magnus’s great work, just 
as that work supplements the volume 
under review. One wishes that it did 
not necessitate such frequent recurrence 
to Burmann (Heinsius himself is inspir- 
ing, and his volumes are of modest 
dimension). A useful appendix to the 
present Apparatus would be a list, as 
complete as possible, of all the MSS. of 
Metamorphoses which have been examined 
by modern scholars; to this should be 
attached a completelist of the Heinsiani? 


2 If one looks at Chatelain’s facsimiles of M 
and F (pls. 96 and 98), covering IX. 395-435, 
one notes that Professor Slater omits ‘ 397 
numine M}, 411 fatale e.z./. M2,’ and all reference 
to F (which he does not profess to use for this 
portion), while Magnus misrepresents M in 
‘405 flebantque, 417 facietque’ (ex si7.), and F 
in ‘404 Capaneusque nisi, 413 hos, 417 effecit- 
que.” It would be unfair to suggest that such 
errors are frequent in the work of either scholar. 

2 One should combine the material preserved 
in the Bodleian with that of Berlin, particularly 
MSS. (Impr.) Diez B. Sant. 1069, 1072, 1075 
{there is practically nothing in 1078). These 
volumes are copies of the 1629 Elzevir, inter- 
leaved with quarto sheets. They are far more 
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with their modern appellations so far as 
these can be determined. Such a list 
would be a life-line to a bewildered 
student who, far from a central library, 
is lost in the maze of Ovidian criticism. 

There is a rich store of erudition dis- 
tributed throughout these pages; there 
are many suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the text. A number are clearly 
of a tentative nature, and in some 
instances the author has since mended 
his hand; see on III. 641 ff., VIII. 16, 
XIV. 426 ff.,and compare Proleg., p. 43, 
C.R., XXXIX. 160. Some others may be 
mentioned: I. 489 tuo fortuna; II. 649 
annis, 871 Prima pedum salsis; III. 56 
gutturis, 187 obliquata tamen stetit ; IV. 
273 non et Iacchon; VI. 200 Latona 
Niobe iam tum distabit ab orba, 524 
fassuque nefas; VII. 223 et rectis, 576 
paruos (distinx. post crimine), 688 siler ; 
VIII. 542 Porthaoniae postquam . 
Est satiata; IX. 71 De coetu capitum, 
203 Audiet Eurystheus, 755 pars prima, 
759 uenit exoptabile ; X. 115 parilesque 
utrimque, 225 Lugubris stele, 570 cursu, 
cursu contendite; XI. 180 caeleste (uel 
regale) caput, 769 Asteropen (cp. Apol- 
lod. 3. 12. 5); XII. 540 m. f. bene 
gessit ; XIII. 294 Diuersasque boues ; 
XIV. 30 ultro potius per teque rogari, 
385 laesa est et amans et femina, 494 
Talibus Uraniam (wel Idaliam), 551 
micantia, 671 coniunx tam fida uagacis. 
There are many and useful cross refer- 
ences. 

The Narrationes is a more intelligible 
edition than that of Magnus, and the 
critical notes are succinct and clear. 
U (which, except for a few lines, stops 
at Book XIII. fab. 2 [Hecuba]) has 
been utilised to remove some blots from 
the text (see C.R. XXXVII. 66). The 
text of Burn. 311, for the summaries 


legible than the Bodleian copies, but are poorer 
as regards collations. Some of the collations 
overlap with those in the Bodleian; n. 1075, 
for instance, contains: ‘A codex Regius ante 
quingentos annos scriptus. B codex Regius in 
quo omnia Ovidii. C codex Thuani ante 400 
annos scriptus. D codex alter Thuani non 
valde antiquus. E codex Regius tertius recens. 
F codex meus membraneus quem Carolus 
Sprottius dono dedit [now in Oxford=Bodl. 
Auct. F, 4.22]. G codex Florentinus sci Marci. 
H codex Neapoli sci Joannis Carbonarii. 
I codex Urbinas a Langermanno collatus. 
K codex Berneggeri Argentoratensis.’ 
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of Book XV., does not seem to be an 
improvement on the vulgate; however, 
it is well to have this version in print. 
There is an Index, but its vacuity, in 
view of the range and variety of the 
matter contained in this book, is astound- 
ing. It may be due to modesty, but the 
author has in this matter been unjust to 
his book as well as its readers. It 
records, for instance, the names of two 
scholars only, Markland and ‘ Zuliche- 
mius ’ (sic). 

At the end of his task, Professor 
Slater reviews the situation: ‘ Laudandi 
utique in posterum E et U quiambo satis 
diu in tenebris latuerunt. Excitandus 
adhuc Patavinus ille codex “cui erant 
adscripta Luctatii Argumenta omnia.”’’ 
There is no doubt that we are indebted 
for the revival of E and U. Both are 
important manuscripts. It is hard at 
the moment to determine their relative 
values, though E will strike most 
students as the more useful. U, how- 


A ROMAN LITERARY 


EUGENI! DE Rosa De Litteris Latinis 
Commentartt. Libri V. Pp. x +534 
Drepani: Ex Officina Radio Gustavi 
Ricevuto Equitis, 1927. 35 lire. 

OnE of the objects in this work (dedi- 

cated to Enrico Cocchia) is to restore 

the usage of treating Latin subjects in 

Latin rather than in the vernacular ; 

but the design includes neither a biblio- 

graphy nor regular surveys of modern 
discussions on _ literary questions. 

Though marginal references are made 

to the chief ancient authorities, the 

plan fails to show what recent research 
has done for the historical and critical 

investigation of Roman literature. A 

grievous loss in instructive interest, 

this blurs the correct impression that 
the study is a living and progressive 
one—dynamic, not static. The work, 
therefore, will help Italian students 
far less than Amatucci’s Storia della 
letteratura vomana. Latin, however, 
having been chosen as the medium, 
greater accuracy was imperative. True, 

a table of 41 errata is given, with an 

airy invitation to look for more, cetera 

quae nos fugerunt tu ipse, lector, emendabis : 
here the reader will find that he has 
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ever, is a Lactantianus; like N, it is in 
Beneventan script, as was probably the 
parent of M; even if it exhibits clear 
traces of contamination, its age in itself 
makes it important for the history of the 
text. As regards the lost Paduan, it is 
to be hoped that we are not reading 
too much into Heinsius’s ‘ Argumenta 
omnia. Ifthe manuscript which has 
disappeared so mysteriously is J (C.R. 
XXXVII. 24, 66), according to Hierse- 
mann’s description the ‘zahlreichen 
Rand- u. Interlinearglossen ’ are not by 
the originalhand. Optimism, however, 
is a stimulant to research, and Professor 
Slater is right to preach it. 
E. H. ALTON. 


1 It has many of the typical X readings (see 
on V. 558, IX. 718, X. 169, 493, XII. 465, 
XIII. 464, 607, XIV. 254, 421), and it has 
VIII. 87, 340-402, XIII. 849, which are omitted 
in O. The fact that the Marrationes do not 
extend into Book XV., though U is preserved 
as far as 493, supports this conclusion. 


HISTORY IN LATIN. 


been left the /eonts partem, added to mild 
practice in textual restoration. Italian 
and medieval influences corrupt the 
the spelling; ugly misprints disfigure 
the letterpress, like heorum (twice for 
heroum), epistulorum, rethoricts, re famili- 
are, aur, tub; and what can one say 
about the Latin of munctum allatum est 
(223, 229), sua tempora dominare visus est 
(230), ut imperium . . . prorogandum esse 
suasit (233), mulli esse usut saprentia 
arbitrabatur (243), or dissentior (438) ? 
All this is unfortunate in a book 
which conveys sound information and 
criticism—e.g., on the works of the 
greater authors like Cicero. The section 
on Horace progresses adequately until it 
ends with a meagre treatment of the 
Epistles and Ars Poetica; and that on 
Martial, which with appreciative en- 
thusiasm awards him the palm among 
‘Silver’ poets, might have illustrated 
his typically briefepigrams. The general 
scheme, recalling Florus’s view of 


Roman history, is to treat the literature 
in five divisions—childhood, to 240 B.c. ; 
adolescence, 240-88 B.c.; maturity, 88 
B.C.-14 A.D.; earlier old age, 14-117 A.D.; 
final old age, 117-476 A.D. 


It is un- 
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historical to defer the elder Seneca till 
after the ‘Silver’ poets, including 
Juvenal, and the historians, including 
Tacitus—Seneca’s collection of Sua- 
soriae and Controverstae should be dis- 
cussed on the very threshold of the 


Cycles of Taste: An Unacknowledged Problem 
in Ancient Art and Criticism. By Frank P. 
CHAMBERS. Pp.x+140. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1928. $2 (9s. net). 

THE author has written a thoughtful and inter- 

esting essay on ancient aesthetics and art 

criticism, rightly approaching the subject not 
through modern taste or theory, but through 
the words of the ancients themselves. By 
quotations from, and references to, ancient 
authors arranged chronologically he shows the 
gradual development of artistic taste in Greek 
and Roman times from Homer to the period 
when paganism was finally submerged by 
Christianity. His translations are sometimes 
more readable than accurate, and the quota- 
tions from ancient texts have too many mis- 
prints, possibly caused by dictation to a steno- 
grapher. Hethinks that Winckelmann’s doctrine 
of three periods of ancient art—archaic, mature, 
and decadent—cannot be reconciled with the 
texts. The theory that in the fifth century the 
artistic genius of man reached such heights as it 
has never since attained, does not agree with 
the complete absence of aesthetic references in 

Herodotus and Thucydides, and the inadequacy 

so far as art criticism is concerned of Plato and 

Aristotle. Though an avgumentum ex silentio 

is dangerous he suggests that the Periclean age 

was not conscious of a sense of beauty. Art 
for art’s sake was not known then; art was 
useful, decorative, and of moral value. The 
earlier references from Homer to Herodotus 
are all of the ‘gold and glitter’ school, then 
follow mentions of the mimetic age, when 
sculptures and paintings were valued for their 
imitation of nature, and in some spheres, as at 

Sparta, there was a moral resistance to the 

appeal of art, thought to be enervating. Artists. 

however, gradually acquired individuality and 
won recognition. The Hellenistic age first 
developed dilettantism and aesthetics. Rome 
followed much the same path as Greece, Cato 
typifying the moral resistance of old Roman 
virtue, and from the late Hellenistic period the 
paths of both united. Thenceforward all the 
forms of art criticism familiar today are found- 

the romantic, the archaistic, the extravagant 
modern ever striving for some new thing, the 
constant appreciation of old masters, the 
equally constant depreciation of contemporaries, 
and then the aesthetic bravery of the Greco- 

Roman world ends in pessimism. With Chris- 

tianity the world’s great age began anew accord- 

ing to the author, who over-emphasises the 
analogy, which is not as complete as he would 
have it. And so he finds ‘ gold and glitter,’ the 
moral resistance of early Christian piety and 
iconoclasts, the Gothic employment of art for 
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Silver Age. The index mentions neither 
satura nor saturntt versus, and praetextatae 
are strangely regarded as comedies 
(71). Cicero’s birthday was not ‘a.d. 
III. Kalendas Ianuarias’ (219), but 
January 3rd. J. Wicut Durr. 


moral good, till the Renaissance discovered not 
ancient art, but that it was beautiful, and so 
Hellenistic aesthetics were reborn. Since then 
the modern world has travelled much the same 
road as the ancient, and modern aestheticists 
quote the tenets of Lucian and Plotinus without 
realising what they do. The same note of 
pessimism can also be heard from modern 
critics—hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt. 
A. J. B. WACE. 


A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. By H. E. Dana, TH.D., and JULIUS 
R. MANTEY, TH.D., D.D. London: S.P.C.K., 
1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE want of a convenient manual for the 

student of the grammar of the Greek Testament 

has long been felt, and, let it be said at once, 
this volume goes far to supply the want. It is 
the work of two American scholars, who grate- 
fully acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
‘colossal’ Grammar of Dr. A. T. Robertson, 
and to the Grammar of Dr. J. H. Moulton, now 
in course of publication under the devoted care 
and skill of Professor W. F. Howard. But it 
has the further advantage of being the result of 
the writers’ own experience in teaching, and is 
consequently well adapted to meet the practical 
needs of the classroom. The Grammar opens 
with a brief but interesting sketch of the Kown 
in its relation to the development of the Greek 

language as a whole, and this is followed by a 

clear and well-arranged discussion of the ques- 

tions relating to Accidence and Syntax as they 
appear in the New Testament. The illustrative 
examples are selected from the New Testament 
writings themselves, but this makes it the more 
to be regretted that the book is not provided 
with an Index of the passages cited. It is to be 
hoped that this manifest want will be supplied 
in any new edition that is called for. Mean- 
while we congratulate the writers on the pro- 
duction of a work which cannot fail to prove of 
great use to those for whom it is specially 
intended. 

G. MILLIGAN. 


The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection 
and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis. By 
HENRY A. SANDERS and CARL SCHMIDT. 
(University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XXI.) Pp. xiii+ 436, 7 plates. 
New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan, 1927. $3.50 net. 

THOUGH by its subject rather outside the proper 

sphere of this journal, the above volume is of 

sufficient importance to call for a brief notice. 

The papyrus codex of the Minor Prophets, 
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bought in 1916 for Mr. Charles L. Freer, is of 
unusual extent and of very early date. Pro- 
fessor Sanders dates it in the second half of the 
third century, and suggests on the strength of 
evidence contained in the colophon that it is to 
be placed ‘before 270 A.D., if not before 260.’ 
His interpretation of the evidence in question 
is greatly open to question, and palaeographical 
indications suggest the end rather than the 
beginning of the second half of the century ; 
but there is no reason to bring the date lower 
than about A.D. 300, and the MS. must rank 
among the earliest codices of any substantial 
part of the Old Testament. The text, which is 
clearly pre-Hexaplaric and shows a fair number 
of independent adaptations to the Hebrew, is 
of considerable interest. 

The Genesis papyrus at Berlin, acquired in 
1906, is of smaller extent, much more carelessly 
written, and therefore of less authority textually, 
and is probably of later date; but it is still 
early, and it, too, shows a text independent 
of the Hexapla. 

Both MSS. are admirably edited, with elab- 
orate descriptions (textual and palaeographic) 
and critical notes; and some excellent fac- 
similes are given. Two of these show well 
what a difficult problem the fragments of the 
Minor Prophets offered on their first acquisition, 
and enable one to judge what patience and skill 
went to the production of the present edition. 

H. I. BELL. 





Livy, with an English Translation. By B. O. 
FOSTER. Vol. IV., Books VIII.-X. Pp. 
x+571. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1926. 

THIS is the fourth volume of Livy in the Loeb 

series of translations, and comprises Books 

VIII.-X. The translator claims no originality 

in the preparation either of the text or of the 

short critical notes, the former being almost 
entirely adopted from the edition by Weissen- 
born and Mueller, whilst the latter, together with 

a certain number of textual changes, are taken 

from the critical edition of Books VI.-X. by 

Professors Conway and Walters. The afpara- 

‘us criticus, indeed, seems designed to do little 

more than record the various emendations 

received into the text and the MSS. readings 
thus replaced; it makes no pretence of giving 
in detail the important variants from which the 
text has been critically constructed. An ample 
supply of explanatory footnotes, a full Index 

Nominum, and a map of the Caudine Forks, 

are technical assistances that merit approval 
The chief qualities to be remarked in the 

translation itself are a fairly just approximation 
to the sense and an even rendering of plain 
uniformity. The interpretation is seldom in- 
accurate, the style is never ambitious, and the 
ordinary student, to whom the periods and 
expressions of Livy may not, perhaps, be with- 
out perplexities, will find in Dr. Foster a guide 
at once safe and instructive. So far as it goes 
this method is excellent, and may well fulfil at 
least one object of the series, which is to 
interest and assist the general student of ancient 
literature, history, or philosophy. But at this 


point the more experienced reader may be per- 
mitted to enquire whether the translator’s func- 
tion ceases with such an achievement, and 
whether, without undue sacrifice of exactness, 
it is possible to produce a truer and more 
spirited version. In straightforward narrative 
Dr. Foster's work is solid and adequate ; but in 
the more rhetorical passages where Livy is by 
turns persuasive, emphatic, and moving, one 
cannot help thinking that within limits an 
artistic rearrangement of sentences and recast- 
ing of phrase would quicken the English and 
import into it some of that eloquence and 
passion for which Livy is specially commended 
by Quintilian. This need entail no great tam- 
pering with the original. On the contrary, it 
ought to preserve qualities which the plain 
translation often misses. It is surely possible 
for an editor, while keeping close to the text, to 
render something of an ancient author’s peculiar 
style and flavour. We do not want the /actea 
ubertas of Livy to be English whey. 

Otherwise, beyond a possibly misleading 
translation of condio as ‘ speaker’s platform’ in 
VIII. 33- 9, and a misprint of X. for IX. at the 
head of page 181, there seems little in the fourth 
volume of this great undertaking that calls for 
separate critical remark. 

W. H. SEMPLE. 


Corpus Hippiatricorum Graecorum, Vol. II. 
Ediderunt tEUGENIUS ODER et CAROLUS 
HOPPE. Pp. xxix+358. Leipzig : Teubner. 
Paper, 14 marks. 

THE second and last volume of this corpus 
contains Hippiatrics from Paris, Cambridge, 
London, and Leyden, to which the editor has 
added veterinary excerpts from Aristotle and 
the Geoponica. It is not, to the lay reader, an 
exhilarating book, though it is enlivened here 
and there by some entertaining scraps of folk- 
lore (editors of Theocritus and Vergil please 
note p. 941) ; but the work seems to be well 
done and need presumably never be done 
again. 

The more reason then to protest against the 
format of recent volumes in the series, which go 
forth guillotined into rectangular blocks of 
paper composed of pages almost devoid of 
margin. It is dreadful to think of such books 
carrying the honoured name of Teubner down 
the ages. A. S. F. Gow. 


Lucio Anneo Seneca: Della Clemenza. Intro- 
duzione e commento a cura di GIUSEPPE 
AMMENDOLA. Pp. xxxvi+120. Turin, etc.: 
Paravia, 1928. 10 lire. 

TuE first section of the introduction to this 

edition gives a full exposition of the argument, 

together with some interesting comparisons and 
contrasts between the De Clementia and Machia- 


.] rethaps_ they will also explain it—Hpos 
AvKov 76 mdBos ‘der. “Iva ™ paros épav ms 
avTd@e ein: ovx Eades, AvKos ef. kat <raira>- 
8daxy Tov Torov TodTOY TpiTov, Kai kuddrag Saxéro. 
Sententia obscura, as the cr. n. on the last eight 
words justly remarks. 




















velli's Princi~e; the next section contains an 
elaborate refutation of the bold attempt made 
by Préchac (the Budé translator) to give us a 
De Clementia in one book instead of one book 
and a fragment of a second ; the third and last 
section discusses the motive and purpose of the 
treatise. ‘The commentary is sound and pains- 
taking. No one who reads it through will have 
any excuse for ignorance of Seneca’s meaning ; 
but the reader who has even a modest school- 
knowledge of Latin and an average equipment 
of brains will find that Signor Ammendola gives 
him no credit for either. Even a tiro, if he 
possesses a dictionary, will not need to be told 
that Jaucu/d is a diminutive of auc; and even 
it he needs to be told that /o¢ milia gladiorum 
stringentur means ‘so many thousands of swords 
will be drawn,’ he is not likely to be further 
enlightened by the addition—‘ cf. stricto gladio, 
“with drawn sword.”’ It is a great pity that 
the editor has encumbered his notes with so 
much useless lumber, for they contain a great 
deal of helpful exegesis. The text differs from 
that of Hosius in more than thirty places (but 
not in I. 5. 5 ¢#fra ad, as Signor Ammendola 
inadvertently states). Some of the divergences 
are quite justified (especially the refusal to alter 
in homine to in hominem, |. 18. 2) ; but some- 
times the editor shows an excessive faith in the 
MSS., e.g. in I. 3. 1 and in IT. 2. 3. 

At the end of the volume there is a ‘lexical 
index,’ which will be useful to students of 
Seneca’s language. One only wishes that it 
were fuller. Seneca’s uses of exigere, for 
example, are poorly represented by citations of 
poenas or supplicium exigere. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


Frontinus: The Stratagems and The Aqueducts 


of Rome, with an English Translation. By 
C. E. BENNETT. Pp. xl+484. (Loeb Clas- 


sical Library.) London: Heinemann, 1925. 
THIS volume of the Loeb translations contains 
both the Stratagems and the Aqueducts of 
Frontinus, and is in parts the work of three 
separate persons. The plan of the book origin- 
ated with the late Professor Bennett of Cornell 
University, who, before his death in 1921, had 
not only completed a draft translation of the 
Stralegemata, but had also revised and pre- 
pared for publication, by permission of the 
author, an earlier version of the De Aguis, 
printed long before, by Mr. Clemens Herschel. 
This body of work has now been taken over 
and finally published by Miss McElwain. She 
has given it thorough revision, equipped it with 
many explanatory notes, added an index, and 
written a useful introduction containing a chap- 
ter on the life and works of Frontinus, an 
account of the MSS., and a bibliography. 

The Latinity of the Stra/agems is not such as 
to present any linguistic or critical difficulties, 
and Professor Bennett’s rendering is readable 
and as elegant as his original permits. Valuable 
help is given in the copious references to the 
sources of Frontinus’ narratives—an example 
set by Gundermann’s edition, Leipzig, 1888. 
The difficulties of the Agueduct/s are technical 
and mathematical rather than literary; and 
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here both editors have had the experienced 
advice of Mr. Herschel, who, himself a hy- 
draulic engineer, had become interested towards 
the end of last century in this work of Fronti- 
nus, and, after a personal investigation of the 
aqueducts at Rome, had published in 1899 a 
critical study and translation, which later he 
permitted to be revised for the present volume. 
To his careful researches and calculations 1s 
due much of the technical perfection in all 
details affecting the geography, routes, and 
capacities of the various Roman water supplies. 
Four excellent photographs, three maps, and a 
table of the water supply complete a useful 
volume on an important social subject. : 
A word of commendation is due to Miss 
McElwain, whose editorial care contributes 
much to the equipment and value of the book. 
W. H. SEMPLE. 


Textkritiska Studier till Apuleius. GERHARD 
WIMAN. Doktorsavhandlingar 1 Latinsk 
Filologi vid Géteborgs Hégskola. Serie fr. 
o.m.1926. III. Pp. 89. Géteborg: Eranos’ 
Forlag, 1927. 

THIS book is a very valuable contribution to 

Apuleian criticism. It is not based on any 

fresh study of the manuscripts, but depends 

upon Helm’s report of the readings of F and ¢ 
for Apologia, Metamorphoses, and Florida, and 
on Thomas for the De Veo Socratis. Most of 
the passages considered are taken from the non- 
philosophical writings, and all are discussed 
with great learning and acumen. Wiman is 
often concerned to defend the manuscript read- 
ing by grammatical arguments, which are 
sometimes clever and convincing, but some- 
times strain language to breaking-point. He 
makes a few excellent changes in punctuation. 
His most ingenious suggestion is on pp. 53 ff., 
where he points out that if we assume that }’s 
parent was written, like F, in double column, 
with 25 lines of the same length as F’s toa 
page, we can explain several unintelligible and 
superfluous words as intercolumnar glosses 
originally connected with words 25 lines away 
from the points at which they have crept into 
the text. Some of his instances are plausible : 
cidit, for instance, which pointlessly follows 
compilabat in Met. V11. 18 (168. 10), is explained 
as a corruption of d@ dit,a gloss on fercliue in 
the previous chapter (167. 10), for which Hilde- 
brand's ferdite is generally accepted. Yet, 
though the tenses are certainly awkward, it is 
perhaps simpler to follow Beyte’s suggestion 
that cfdi¢ was written as a variant over com- 

pilabat. f 
Wiman’s original suggestions vary much in 

attractiveness, but the proportion of good con- 

jectures is remarkably high. Among the best 
are solida for solita in Afol. 60 (68. 21), ter 

beatus for certius beatus in Met. 11. 7 (31. 4), 


fluenter undante redde in Met. 11. 16 (38. 14), 


cantum for tantum in Met. 11. 30 (50. 1), and 
enicabar for enitabar in Met. 1X. 33 (227. 14), 
the only one of these which had occurred 
independently to myself. He also well defends 
permanat in Met. VIII. 8 (183. 12). 

Among his less attractive suggestions are 
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pure for rure in Met. I. 4 (28. 6), delle for uelle 
in Met. IV. 31 (99. 16), Zend innum for inigni- 
num in Met. VII. 20 (169. 19), cmperio orbidae 
for zmperor uide in Met. VIII. 9 (184. 9), and 
compseram for conipseram in Met. X1. 3 (267.29). 
His ingenuity sometimes runs to perversity, as 
when he argues that in Afollo cantauit ad 
chiteram (Met. V1. 24; 146. 21) chéteram repre- 
sents not citharam but a Latinisation of xvrpav, 
with the sense of ad pocula. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Clementis Ars Grammatica. Primum edidit 
JOANNES TOLKIEHN. (Philologi Suppile- 
ment. Vol. XX., fasc. II1.) Pp. Ix+113. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1928. 12 marks (bound, 
14 marks). 

THE Irish teacher Clement was one of the 

valued helpers of Charles the Great in the 

education of his Empire. It is fortunate that 
the editio princeps of his Latin grammar has 
fallen into the hands of a scholar with the com- 
petence and experience of Tolkiehn. His intro- 
duction contains a full account of the manu- 
scripts and of the sources from which the work 
was compiled. The text is based on a Bamberg 

MS. of the tenth century and a Munich eleventh 

century MS. (presumably from St. Emmeram 

in Ratisbon, which had insular connexions). 

I should have followed their agreement oftener 

than Tolkiehn does: e.g. /iniamenia (a well- 

attested spelling), p. 7, 1.6; peneultimam, p. 95, 

1. 2, etc. ; also I should prefer canZict's (p. 5, 1. 19), 

which is perfectly correct in this connexion, 

and much more likely to have been altered 
than an original canfico; read farticipialia 
rather than participalia (p. 29,1. 24); enchoativis 

(p. 93, I. 22, etc.), as it is not safe to attribute 

the old spelling to any post-Gellian writings. 

The editor has, in fact, a tendency to make 

Clement write more accurately than he did. 

There is a misprint on p. xv. 

A. SOUTER. 


Map of Roman Britain (16 miles to 1 inch). 
Second edition. Ordnance Survey. 1928. 
4s. net. 

THE second is a vast improvement on the very 

excellent first edition. The indication of the 

distribution of natural woodland adds point to 
the distribution of villa sites, and the inclusion 
of part of Scotland is an improvement which 
was necessary. There may well be difference 
of opinion with respect to some individual 
sites and the symbols employed to denote 
their nature, and the colouring will appear to 
many somewhat crudely violent ; but possession 
of a copy of the map is a sheer necessity to 
anyone even slightly interested in the province, 
and such possession cannot fail to increase 
interest. 

j. A. PETCM. 


Founders of the Middle Ages. By EDWARD 
KENNARD RAND, Professor of Latin in Har- 
vard University. Pp. ix+ 365. Cambridge 
(U.S.A.): Harvard University Press, and 
Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1928. 18s. net. 

THIS interesting volume by the Professor of 

Latin at Harvard contains, with minor altera- 

tions, the text of lectures given before the Lowell 

Institute of Boston in 1928. It is, in effect, a 

justification of the new Christian culture and of 

its chief exponents in the critical period between 
what can be loosely called two civilisations. Of 

Jerome’s Lives of Saints the author says that 

they were written in a popular style. ‘The 

possession of two styles, an esoteric or scientific, 
intended for the inner circle, and an exoteric or 
popular, intended for mankind in general, was 
as old as Plato and Aristotle—and is a desirable 
acquirement for a scholar today.’ Now it is in 
the popular style that Professor Rand writes, 
and those who have been accustomed to his 

‘esoteric’ style may here receive a surprise. 

But the book is packed with shrewd suggestions 

and pays no attention to established prejudices. 

It is a sympathetic and convincing defence of 

those great men who stand at the threshold of 

the Middle Ages. 

After dealing with the Church and Pagan 
culture, Professor Rand gives us portraits of 
the three men whom he describes as founders— 
Ambrose the Mystic, Jerome the Humanist, 
Boéthius the first of the Scholastics. But al- 
though he gives us Ambrose the Roman, the 
Administrator and the Preacher, he entirely fails 
to give us Ambrose the Mystic. Ambrose was, 
as he says, ‘a teacher rather than artist,’ and, we 
might add, a man of simple piety rather than a 
mystic. Jerome is depicted as the irascible but 
lovable humanist, and Boéthius, in an admirable 
chapter in which Professor Rand returns to a 
favourite subject, is presented—in a way that 
Dante would have approved—as a great thinker, 
a great humanist and a saint. 

The chapter on the ‘new poetry’ is necessarily 
brief, but it does justice to Ambrose and Pruden- 
tius and to some of the ‘epic’ poets. But 

p. 181) Commodian must be regarded as an 

African and not as a native of Gaza; p. 198, the 

lady who composed centos is Proba and not 

Falconia Proba. 

The final chapters deal with (i.) the new edu- 
cation, in which Cassiodorus receives due praise, 
and (ii.) Augustine and his relation to Dante in 
the history of the ‘ oecumenical idea.’ 

It is amusing to observe that on p. 296 Pro 
fessor Rand says of Minucius Felix, who mis- 
quotes Virgil, that ‘he is quoting like a gentle- 
man, but not like a scholar—from memory’ ; 
but what of his own quotation of the best-known 
stanza of /n Memoriam on p. 253? 

I notice a few misprints: p. 151, for ‘Ferinata’ 
read ‘Farinata’; p. 191, for ‘Bonnart’ read 
‘Bonnard’: p. 216, for ‘Huysmanns’ read 
‘Huysmans’; p. 307 (note 30), for ‘ vuglo’ read 
‘vulgo.’ 


F. J. E. Rasy. 
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CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ON May 5, 1927, Mr. A. H. Lloyd read 
‘Selinus and Heraclea Minoa: Questions of 
Nomenclature and Chronology’ (Cambridge 


University Reporter, May 24, 1927 ; Proceed- 
ings, 1927, pp. 10 ff.). Mr. J. M. Edmonds 
followed with ‘Some New Fragments of Sappho, 
Alcaeus, and Anacreon’ (C.U.2., /.c. ; printed 
in full in Proc., pp. 13 ff.). 

On October 27, 1927, Professor A. E. Hous- 
man read notes on the form Syvacusius, and on 
the use of sud in Ov. 7y. III. 2. 24 (C.U.R., 
November 8, 1927; Proc. p. 31). Mr. E. 
Harrison read notes on Eurip. A/ed. 272 (reading 
Mnde’, dvezrrov), Anth. Pal. X1. 300, and various 
passages in Plutarch’s Lives, proposing in 
Alc. XXIII. 6 Avxopndns for Avxoupyos, in 
Caes. LXVI. 1 dvaxetpévny for Ketpevny, and in 
Ant. LXXXVII. 4 (8) €mipavas for éripavas 
(C.U.R., lc. ; Proc., pp. 31-2). 

On November 10, 1927, Mr. D. S. Robertson 
read notes on Juvenal VIII. 240 ff. (reading in 
241 igni Leucade) and Aeneas of Gaza, Ep. 25 
(reading ma:diov for rediov) (C.U.R., November 
22, 1927; Proc., p. 33; the first note in full in 
C.R., 1928, p. 60). Mr. A. D. Nock read notes 
on Corp. Herm. V. 10 (ris obv ce evdoynoa, not 
inserting dvvarro with the princeps), XIII. 15, 
Maximus Tyrius XI. 6 (read @s dvvapévovs for 
«i duvapévous), Ep. ad Diogn. X. 1, and a frag- 
ment of Varro (C.U.R., lc.; Proc., pp. 33-4; 
Journ. Theol. Stud. XX\X., pp. 40-3, and C.X., 
1927, pp. 169-171). 

On November 24, 1927, Mr. W. T. Vesey 
read notes on Sophocles, PAzloctetes 220 f. (sup- 
porting Bost ’s reading), 403 f. (construing mpos 
npas with €yovres avpSorov), and 884, and on 
Cic. ad Q. fr. Il. x. (ix.) 3 (C.U.R., December 
13, 1927; Proc., pp. 34-5 ; the last note in full 
in C.#., 1928, pp. 111-2). Professor R. S. Con- 
way read notes on Horace, Odes I. 14, Epist. 
I. 14, 23,and Odes II]. 22 (C.U.R., Lc. ; Proc., 
PP- 35-7). . 

On January 19, 1928, Miss J. R. Bacon read 
three notes on Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 
(C.U.R., January 31, 1928; printed in full in 


C.R., 1928, pp. 115-120). Mr. R. M. Ratten- 
bury read notes on Heliodorus II. 11, p. 48. 21 
Teub. (deleting xai €v Tpodwviou Adyos Oeohwveiv 
tovs wmedOdvras), X. 34, P. 306. 30 (reading 
AvOnvai poe OF So6jvai poe depor), and X. 13, p 
286. 4 (deleting ph Tes Saipev npiv émcuraife aa 
accepting mpoowreiov from Koraes)(C.U.R., /.c.). 

On February 9, 1928, Mr. C. T. Seltman. read 
a paper on the offerings of the Hyperboreans 
(C.U.R., February 14, 1928 ; printed in full in 
C.Q., 1928, pp. 155-9). : 

On February 23, 1928, Miss J. Toynbee read 
‘A Roman Sarcophagus at Pawlowsk and its 
Fellows’ (C.U.R., March 6, 1928; printed in 
fall, J. RS. XVI. 14-27). Mr. H. T. Deas 
read ‘ Inscription a in the Scholia to the Fifth 
Olympian,’ supporting the reading of the Am- 
brosian recension, and explaining éy rois édagios 
as ‘in the edition of Zenodotus’ (C.U.R., /c.). 

On May 3, 1928, Dr. A. B. Cook read Azolos 
Hippotades and The Tritopatores. Mr. J 
Edmonds read More New Fragments of Alcaeus, 
handling P. Oxy. 1788 and other texts (C.U.R., 
June 5, 1928). 

On October 18, 1928, Mr. G. D. Thomson 
read a paper on the metre of Pindar’s First 
Olympian ode, explaining the rhythmical design 
in its relation to the sense (C.U.R., November 
1, 1928). 

On November 8, 1928, Mr. J. T. Sheppard 
read a paper on Zev, Zed réXete, Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 964, discussing the formal com- 
position of the speech and of the play (C.U.2., 
December 4, 1928). 

On November 22, 1928, Miss B. S. Phillpotts 
read a paper on Anglo-Saxon borrowings from 
Old Danish verse. Mr. E. Harrison read notes 
on passages of the August History, proposing 
manipulares for manipula in Vita Hadriani to. 
2 (and there accepting Cornelissen’s agz/ans for 
magistrans), and pila for pilo in 26. 2, and sup- 
porting the old proposal Vero for sero in 16. 7 
(C.U.&., December 27, 1928). 

Summaries of the papers read in 1928 will 
appear in the forthcoming Proceedings. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1929.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART.—January 14. C. 
Dugas, Greek Pottery (Translated from the 
French by W. A. Thorpe) [London : Black, 
1926] (Gisela M. A. Richter). A ‘good 
popular book’ such as only a real scholar can 
write; but D. ignores Beazley’s researches, 
and keeps to a few painters whose names are 
known.—A. Schulten, Vumaniia: Die Ergeb- 
nisse der Ausgrabungen. Band J1l.: Dte 
Lager des Scipio (Munich: Bruckmann] (R. 
Carpenter). A magnificent, but expensive, 
publication of S.’s excavations. 

GRAMMAR.—January 14. F. Miiller, Adital- 
isches Worterbuch {Gottingen : Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1926] (E. H. Sturtevant). 


Compared, in many respects favourably, with 


Walde’s Lateinisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch, which it will not, however, supersede. 


History.—March 4. M. Rostovtzeff, A His- 
tory of the Ancient World. Vol. lI. Rome 
(Translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff) 
[Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927] (C. J. 
Kraemer, Jr.). Long review, mainly favour- 

able, but K. complains of lack of adequate 
maps, and failure in clarity as a text-book, 
which this ‘pretends not to be.-—W. Schur, 
Scipio Africanus und die Begriindung der 
Rimischen Weltherrschaft (Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1927] (J. Hammer). Mainly favourable : 

S. is stronger on the political than on the 
military side. 

LITERATURE.—January 7. R. P. Robinson, 
C. Suetont Tranqguilli de Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus [Paris : Champion, 1925] (D. B. 
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Durham). An edition with critical apparatus 
and critical commentary on the lines laid 
down by R. in his University of Illinois dis- 
sertation (1920). Praised.—January 28. W. 
Aly, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur 
[Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen and Klasing, 

1925] (J. Hammer). A book of 400 pages 

on a new principle, discussing not so much 

authors as the creative and intellectual ten- 
dencies of each period. Praised. 

PAPYRI.—January 14. W. L. Westermann and 
C. J. Kraemer, Jr., Greek Papyri in the 
Library of Cornell University |New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926] (M. Ros- 
tovtzeff). Contains 55 texts. Detailed review, 
favourable. 

RELIGION.— January 21. M. I. Rostovtzeff, 
Mystic Italy [New York: Henry Holt, 1927 | 
(C. H. Moore). An introduction on the 
religious ferment under the early empire, fol- 
lowed by two chapters on wall-paintings of a 
‘mystic’ character found at Pompeii and 
Rome. 

SCIENCE.—January 14. J. L. Heiberg, Ge- 

schichte der Mathematik und Naturwissen- 

schaften in Altertum [Munich: Beck, 1925} 

(D. E. Smith). Part of the fifth volume of 

the ‘Handbuch der Altertumswissenschatt.’ 

A scholarly summary for the general reader. 
{The issues of January 7, February 4, and 

March 11 contain lists of articles on classical 

subjects in non-classical periodicals. | 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1928.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.--Luripide. Tome /.: 
Hippolyte— Andromaque— Hécube. Texte 
ét. et trad. par L. Méridier [ Paris, 1927, ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’] (Morel). Favourably re- 
viewed, but exception taken to many of the 
emendations admitted by M. through not 
using Wilamowitz’ ‘Griechische Verskunst.’ 

A. Korte, Aufbau und Ziel von Xenophon’s 
Symposion [Leipzig, 1927, Hirzel. Pp. 48] 
(Gemoll). Very stimulating.—F. Guglielmino, 
La parodia nella commedia greca antica 
[Catania, 1928, Studio editoriale moderno. 
Pp. 199] (Wiist). Intended for general reader, 
and hence only the clearest examples pre- 
sented. Rich in happily expressed thoughts, 
and shows great learning. — Aristophane. 
Tome Lil. : Les Oiseaux—Lysistrata. Texte 
ét. par V. Coulon et trad. par H. van Daele 
[Paris, 1928, ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 177] 
(Wiist). Worthy companion to the two pre- 
ceding volumes.—Eschine, Discours. Tome 
77. Texte ét. et trad. par V. Martin et G. 
de Budé [Paris, 1928, ‘ Les Belles Lettres ’] 
(Riiger). Vol. II. completes this edition of 
Aeschines. Introduction, text, and transla- 
tion, critical apparatus, and short commen 
tary ; also index of proper names for both 


volumes. Reviewer praises the skilful and 
accurate translation, but would like fuller 
notes. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—Ztév Livio ab urbe con- 


dita liber XXXVI, Acura di L. de Regi- 
bus [1928, Paravia and Co. 


Pp. xvit+183] 
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(Klotz). Useful edition, though commentary 
not as full as could be wished.—Catullo 
Veronese. Testo e commento di M. Len- 
chantin de Gubernatis [Turin, 1928, Chian- 
tore. Pp. Ixiv+286] (Helm). Thoroughly 
achieves its object both of assisting our 
understanding of Catullus and of emphasising 
difficulties of tradition. Very conservative 
text. Reviewer discusses readings and inter- 
pretations at some length.—A. Hilka, Bettrage 
sur lateinischen Ersahlungsliteratur des Mit- 
telalters. I. Der Novus Aesopus des Baldo, 
Il. Eine lateinische Ubersetzung der griecht- 
schen Version des Kalila-Buchs. Abh. d. 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KI. 
Neue Folge Bd. 21, 3 [Berlin, 1928, Weid- 
mann. Pp. 166] (Manitius). I. A great 
advance on all earlier editions. II. An editio 
princeps. Both have been prepared with 
great Care. 


RELIGION.—K. Kerényi, Die griechisch-orienta- 


—_ 


lische Romanliteratur in religtonsgeschicht- 
licher. Beleuchtung [Tiibingen, 1927, Mohr. 
Pp. xvi+275] (Helm). Too one-sided in 
deriving the whole of romantic literature from 
religious myths. But the ingenious construc- 
tion of ideas is enjoyable, even if one does 
not agree.—F. J. M. de Waele, Zhe magic 
staff or rod in Graeco-ltalianantiguity [Ghent, 
1927, Erasmus. Pp.224](Pfister). The first 
monograph on this theme that considers the 
subject as far as possible in all its aspects. 
Cautious treatment of copious material. 


.ANGUAGE.—A. H. Salonius, Zur Sprache der 


» 


ARCHAEOLOGY. — W. 


griechischen Papyrusbriefe. I. Die Quellen 
| Helsingfors (Akad. Buchhandlung) and Leip- 
zig (Harrassowitz), 1927. Pp. 41] (Helbing). 
Thorough investigation of 25 letters, especially 
as regards syntax and vocabulary. Promises 
good results for historical development of 
Kown. 

APYROLOGY.—/apyri Graecae magicae. Dte 
griechischen Zauberpapyri. WHerausg. und 
ubersetzt von K. Preisendanz [ Leipzig, 1928, 
Teubner. Pp. xii+200] (Pfister). Important 
publication awaited for over 20 years, and on 
which research of next decades will be based. 
Dorpfeld, <Adt-/thaka. 
Ein Beitrag zur Homer-Frage. 2 Bande 
[Miinchen, 1927, Uhde. Pp. xv+ 436, with 
33 figures and 20 plates] (Lippold). Sump 
tuous volume, summarising what is known of 
Leukas and all the available evidence for 
D.’s well-known theory.—J. Colin, Zes an- 
tiguités romaines de la Rhénanie [Paris, 1927, 
‘ Les Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 296, with 39 figures 
and 26 plates] (Schumacher). Skilful and 
lively description ; good survey of the whole 
material. Very much recommended.— Sfaa/- 
liche Museen zu Berlin: Die Miinzen von 
Priene. Bearbeitet von K. Regling [Berlin, 
1927, Schoetz and Co. Pp. x+218, with 27 
figures and 5 plates] (Ziebarth). Very valu- 
able and instructive.—F. Poulsen and K. 
Rhomaios, Erster vorliiufiger Bericht tiber 
die diinisch-griechischen Ausgrabungen von 
Kalydon |Copenhagen, 1927, Host and Son. 
Pp. 84, with go plates] (Lippold). Excava- 
tions have already yielded most interesting 





























results, chiefly architectural terracottas com- 
parable with those of Thermon, and a Heroon 
of the 2nd century A.D.—A. Ippel and P. 
Schubring, Veafe/. Beriihmte Kunststatten, 
Bd. 77/78 [Leipzig, 1927, Seemann. Pp. 359, 
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with 267 illustrations] (P. Herrmann). Re- 
viewer considers I. an enthusiastic, but un- 
reliable, guide to sculptures. Too little space 
given to paintings and vases. Illustrations 
good. 
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